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INTRODUCTION 


The best way to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs is certainly not to concentrate 
attention on the Commission itself, but rather to emphasise again the 
decisive importance of the concerns which brought it into being and 
which it seeks to represent in relation to churches and governments. 
That is why this number contains mainly articles on different aspects of 
the Christian responsibility for a peaceful and just international order 
rather than articles about the work of the CCIA. The fact that so many 
men and women in responsible positions in the international world 
have contributed to this number shows sufficiently that the CCIA has 
come to play a significant rdle in international affairs. 


But the General Secretaries of the two parent-bodies of the CCIA 
the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 


Council — desire to take this opportunity to express their gratitude for 
the work accomplished during this decade. For the existence of the 
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CCIA has made a great difference in the ecumenical situation. Before 
1946 the ecumenical bodies had in many ways been concerned with the 
issues of international relationships. And they had often expressed 
themselves vigorously on specific situations of conflict which endan- 
gered peace or created physical or mental suffering. But it was only 
through the creation of the CCIA that it became possible for the churches 
and missionary bodies to deal with these situations in a continuous 
manner and through men and women who had gained specific competence 
and experience to deal with the intricacies of international affairs. 


The question is sometimes raised whether this means that the churches 
and missionary bodies have now “gone into politics.” The answer is 
that in a certain sense this is certainly the case. The ecumenical move- 
ment has always believed that the Lordship of Christ embraces all 
realms of life and that the Church of Christ is called to serve as “watch- 
man” giving warning to the nations. But that does not mean that the 
CCIA is “in politics” for political ends. On the contrary its purpose is, 
according to its charter, to formulate the bearing of Christian convic- 
tions and Christian principles upon immediate issues. It does not 
represent any particular interest or power. It is not a “lobby” represent- 
ing the interests of churches and missions affiliated in its parent-bodies. 
It seeks simply to throw the light of the common Christian convictions 
held in the membership of its parent bodies upon the concrete problems 
of international life. 


This is more easily said than done. Many churches are only begin- 
ning to understand that they have a responsibility in this realm ; others 
which are fully aware of that responsibility are often far apart in their 
basic theological and ethical presuppositions ; even if a fundamenta] 
consensus in the realm of principle has been reached, there remains the 
delicate task of translating principle into concrete and relevant proposals 
for constructive actions. But there are also positive factors : the remark- 
ably far-reaching agreements in ecumenical meetings such as the reports 
on international affairs received by the Assemblies and endorsed by 
so many churches ; the help received from responsible statesmen and 
officers of international organisations and especially, underlying it 
all, a great desire on the part of Christians all over the world to manifest 
that the Church of Christ transcends the frontiers of nation and race and 
is entrusted with the ministry of reconciliation. 
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We do not celebrate this anniversary with the feeling that through 
the CCIA the churches and missions have done what they ought to 
have done in the realm of international relations. Our divided world 
in which there is so much conflict, so much injustice, so much suffering, 
reminds us constantly of our sins of commission and of omission and 
of the disproportion between the witness which the churches render in 
fact and the spiritual and moral needs of the nations in an age when 
the very life of humanity depends on the finding of a new basis for 
international relationships. But we are grateful that we have in the 
CCIA an instrument through which the convictions which we hold in 
common about the peace, the justice, the power of reconciliation which 
are offered to men in Jesus Christ can become relevant to our interna- 
tional problems. And we ask all concerned to ensure that through 
mobilising our churches (not merely their leaders but also their mem- 
bers) for their task in the struggle for peace and justice, this instrument 
may be fully used, and that it may increasingly become the voice of the 
Christian conscience as it is shaped by the Lord of the Church, who 
is also Lord of the world of nations. 


W.A. Visser 'T Hoort 


CHARLES W. RANSON 
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ECUMENICAL RESOURCES IN SOLVING 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


by 


HAMILCAR S. ALIVISATOS 


The international problems which confront us today require on our 
part a different awareness of Christian duty than was necessary before 
the advent of the two World Wars. By the end of each one the situation 
created all over the world imposed upon the various nations the obligation 
of applying certain principles of a higher moral order to international 
affairs. These indeed, regardless of whether there was true intention of 
observing them or not, were universally acclaimed as the guiding prin- 
ciples of the national and international policies of every truly civilised 
nation. 

The degree of devastation and desolation, unparalleled before in 
history, which was the legacy of these wars to both victor and vanquished, 
imposed, too, the establishment of international institutions whose 
object was to work for and, if possible, achieve the restoration of 
order in the world. These organisations were set up in the name of 
the above principles, and their primary mission lay in safeguarding 
and upholding them in international relations. The difficulties entailed 
were not for want of official recognition of these principles — which 
were proclaimed from the world’s highest tribunes by the greatest 
political personalities of our age — but rather for want of sufficient 
goodwill among the nations to ensure their application. The organis- 
ations, consequently, were faced with two main problems, on which 
their success or failure depended. One was that they should have a 
certain amount of actual power with which to enforce, if necessary, 
their views. The other was that they should remain firm and unshaken 
in their convictions and purpose, and not give way to vacillation and 
compromise which would surely lead to failure. 

Thus, under pressure of conditions created by the first World War, 
the ill-starred League of Nations was established for the purpose of 
prevailing upon the nations to adhere to principles of liberty and justice. 
Many beautiful words and noble phrases were spoken from its tribune, 
but, alas, they were allowed to remain words and no more. And 
because of this, because it failed to stand by and give whole-hearted 
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support to the principles it was pledged to uphold, the League was fated 
to an early and inglorious end. 

We may live in an age when progress has taken enormous strides 
forward and where it is daily taken for granted, in words at least, that 
respect is due to man’s rights and freedom ; yet in truth we live in the 
dark Middle Ages as far as the right of the mighty is concerned, and 
the shameless pursuit of material ends. The only difference, in this 
respect, between conditions in the Middle Ages and today is that 
nowadays we make convenient use of a morality which can be inter- 
preted at will and have turned elevated opportunism into a moral prin- 
ciple. Thus the odds against the realisation of an ideal society are as 
great, perhaps greater, than in any other age, yet we can draw hope 
and courage from the truly great efforts to combat them which are being 
made by such organisations as the UN and especially the World 
Council of Churches. 

The UN, since its establishment in the place of the League of 
Nations, has assumed most weighty responsibilities and obligations, 
as is already apparent in the Atlantic Charter and in the pronouncements 
made at San Francisco. At the time even when mankind, oppressed 
by the brutal might of the Nazis and Mussolini’s legions, was engaged 
in the struggle for freedom, proclamations were made to the effect that 
as soon as the enemies of world order were brought to heel, every 
possible effort would be made to safeguard liberty and to induce the 
nations to respect the basic human rights. In the Declaration made 
these were listed as the freedoms of conscience, worship, and speech, 
the right of self-determination, the right of minorities, and others. The 
establishment of world order based on these principles would quite 
naturally lead to the realisation of the will of God on earth 

Following the first proclamations, the UN has on more than one 
occasion adopted general resolutions underlining the importance of 
abiding by these principles. It became almost possible to believe that 
by the exercise of its moral influence, the UN would ensure that 
little by little these principles should come to prevail among the 
nations, thus ensuring world peace 

The WCC, on the other hand, has in the short period of its exist- 
ence, despite its non-interference in political affairs, grown into a 
Christian force of considerable international importance. It has under- 
taken through its Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
the immediate examination of the Christian impact on international 
problems. The above principles have found in the WCC their strongest 
advocate and their finest expression in the true humanitarian and Christ- 
ian context. The conviction has been expressed again and again at 
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the meetings of the Central Committee and especially at the second 
Assembly held at Evanston — that there is an absolute necessity for these 
principles to prevail in human society. 

I am sure that weary human society is indeed eagerly awaiting the 
morally powerful voice of the WCC uncompromisingly interpreting 
the voice of the gospel, the voice of the Lord. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


by 


ALICE ARNOLD 


In a provocative study the French philosopher, Paul Ricceur, offers 
some reflections on the difference between the Roman and the Christian 
idea of “my neighbour” (‘‘socius” and “prochain’’), a dialectic that 
keeps us on the alert, forcing us to notice not only the known injustice 


under which our neighbour is suffering, but also the whole sum of 
human misery in the world. Yet does not the same spirit of charity 
which gives meaning to personal encounter with a suffering human being 
also animate social institutions which deal with human distress ? “The 
object of charity often only appears when I touch, in the other man, a 
common condition which takes the form of collective evil — the wage 
system, colonial exploitation, racial discrimination, and the like. In 
this way my neighbour becomes concrete in the plural but only seems an 
abstraction in the singular.” ! 

Therefore it becomes fruitful for my thinking as a Christian to 
realise the enriching value of this in the on-going debate about the claims 
of my neighbour against the claims of social institutions, as | approach 
the problems of social organisation on a world scale; for from now 
onwards all our needs are on a world scale. And yet nothing is so deaden- 
ing for the individual conscience as world statistics which too often 
defeat all efforts to understand them. How can one really visualise the 
millions of TB children who are vaccinated or fed with milk by 
UNICEF, or the millions of men and women infected with malaria 
whom WHO is trying to protect ? 





' Histoire et vérité. Ed. du Seuil, 1955, p. 223 
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When the newpapers state: “Plans to move about 50,000 Africans 
from the northern and the southern side of the Kariba basin were 
announced by the governments of Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
in November and December 1955,” am I to consider this as an affair of 
domestic policy which concerns neither myself, the international com- 
munity nor the Church? Or am I to consider that we are all answerable 
for this technical civilisation wherever it is put into operation and which 
in the words of Reinhold Niebuhr “was born as it were with the anxiety 
about the wintry tomorrow which prompted the canning industry” ? 

Moreover, is my impatience at the many demands embodied in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights — demands which are not 
balanced by an equivalent set of responsibilities — only the result of 
my pharisaism, or do I need to meet the widow to whom the law will 
not give the guardianship of her child or the black man driven out of 
the park reserved for the white man, in order that I may really recognise 
the importance of a UN Commission on the Status of Women or a 
Commission on Human Rights ? 

So the problem is how to develop a collective conscience, made up 
of millions of individual consciences, which would be really sensitive to 
social injustice in many lands and be ready to support the work of 
national and international institutions. 


The principle of international responsibility that drives us to social 
action first came to birth in the work of the private organisations in- 
spired by individuals aflame with deep convictions. By the establishment 
of international conventions such as the Conventions of the Red Cross, 
and later by the League of Nations and the International Labour Organ- 
isation, this principle was universally recognised When the terrible 
devastation of the second World War created the need for a great 
movement of international relief and reconstruction, the Philadelphia 
Conventions and the San Francisco Charter extended the area of inter- 
national social responsibility and created agencies to take action. So 
it has come about that the international community lays down the 
lines for a certain number of our commitments in the political, social 
and economic field. Indeed it is becoming less and less possible to 
dissociate social action, which is our chief interest here, from economic 
and political action. 

Studies undertaken by Christian agencies, and in recent years by 
the CCIA and the WCC Study Division, leading to pronouncements, 
should contribute to increase this sense of international social respon- 
sibility. But these pronouncements also need interpretation, so that 
laymen and young people may see the relation between an ecumenical 
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work camp for building a school or digging a well and programmes of 
social action recommended by these statements in order to promote 
compulsory education or higher standards of living for all. Among 
the international institutions engaged in organising such programmes 
the most important is certainly the UN Economic and Social Council, 
as it provides a means of coordinating technical assistance for national 
efforts and specialised agencies. 

In order to mobilise all the forces available, which are still very 
inadequate to meet the need, ECOSOC has paved the way for a con- 
certed approach to programmes of social action. For example, its 
projected programme for social safeguard and rehabilitation includes 
family and child welfare, the welfare of the aged, rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, social guarantees, and training of welfare personnel. 
A programme of this kind should be “carried” by the Church, that is 
supported by Christian people taking an active responsibility for it 
in their own country or through help to other countries. 

Ihe same thing should be true of the new study on the principles 
and methods of “social progress through community development” 
which touches three to five million rural communities. This study has been 
undertaken by the UN for the benefit of those countries which have 
not yet developed trained personnel nor methods of self-help, or which 
wish to improve their present techniques. 

Another question, perhaps the most important of all in the world- 
wide effort for social justice, is the good management of social institu- 
tions. Goodwill is necessary but no longer adequate; it is necessary to 
create teams of trained workers and to lend them to those countries 
where they are needed. A great part of the strength of the Bureau of 
Social Affairs of the UN and of the enlarged Programme of Technical 
Assistance is directed to this end. This slow task of building up per- 
sonnel taking place in the various UN agencies needs the help and 
support of Christians, a support based partly on the experience of 
the missions (which too often have not been sufficiently utilised) and 
partly on the desire to discover more efficient techniques. 

In laying down principles for such programmes, ECOSOC stresses 
that the participation of non-governmental agencies should be encour- 
aged and that their experience, skills and facilities should be utilised 
to the full in carrying out these international plans. In a world where 


the state increasingly tends to swallow up efforts made by private in- 


itiative, this is an encouraging recognition of the pioneer spirit of agencies 
such as churches, missions and Christian youth movements, and it 


should help them to see their local efforts within the framework of the 
international community. 
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Alongside these large programmes of social action, there is the 
framing and working out of international conventions in which the 
legislator and also representatives of voluntary agencies like the CCIA 
actively cooperate. There must surely be stored up in heaven crowns 


for those men and women of goodwill — and of competence — who 


labour on international conventions, and try to clarify their meaning and 
widen their scope so as to solve those evils which know no frontier 
the use of narcotics, traffic in persons, slavery, forced labour, home- 
lessness and statelessness — for it is slow, tedious work thus bit by 
bit to set up standards for an international ethic 

The layman cannot be expected to follow all this work in detail, but 
he certainly should be aware of the tremendous task still to be achieved 
to solve social evils on a world level, a task in which he is given a share 
through the appropriate intervention of his government, his church 
or the youth movement or social agency to which he belongs 

But he also has the constant duty of keeping before him and making 
known to others the claims of his neighbour in a world where the human 
being soon becomes nothing but a cipher in a column of statistics in a 
complicated tangle of institutions. ““One’s neighbour makes the double 
claim of the one close at hand and the one far off. This is what the 
Samaritan was: close at hand because he came near, far off because 
he remained the non-Jew who, one day, picked up an unknown man 
on the highroad.” ! 


NEW NATIONS IN A NEW WORLD 
by 


G. BAETA 


In considering the affairs of the territories in British West Africa now 
about to attain self-government, it is difficult to avoid thinking of the 
hydra of fable ; or, indeed, of our Lord’s parable about the house from 
which one devil had been driven out and which, having been swept and 
garnished, was immediately occupied by seven other devils more evil 
than the first, so that the state of that house became worse than it was 


before. If colonialism was one evil spirit, what is now following in its 


| Riceur, P 227 
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wake is a whole host of evil spirits and, at least from the point of view 
of internal harmony, peace and concord, they are very bad evil spirits 
indeed. 

In many respects conditions and circumstances, as well as the histor- 
ical situation, augur well for a successful venture in self-government. The 
abdicating imperial power, as well as most of the rest of the world, is 
not only sympathetic toward the peoples’ aspiration to rule themselves, 
but actively helpful, even appreciative and encouraging. By and large, 
race relations are excellent, and the expatriates — indispensable now and 
for a long time to come — are on the whole co-operating with their 
indigenous colleagues loyally and harmoniously, for the good of the 
territories. The economic basis, actual and potential, has been judged 
by experts to be adequate for the future independent states ; education 
at all levels is proceeding apace ; the standard of living is rising steadily. 
The populations concerned are buoyant, resilient, self-confident, enter- 
prising peoples, and although the number of those trained for leadership 
in the various fields vital to a nation’s life must be greatly increased, yet 
already there are enough leaders available to make a reasonable start. 

With the stage apparently so well set, what are the sources of difficulty 
and disquiet ? 

The main trouble is that as yet a sense of true nationhood is generally 
lacking. Far too many people still identify themselves and their interests 
with a section of their nation rather than with the whole, and conse- 
quently give their first loyalty to that section. Among the more conserva- 
tive elements this restricted view assumes the traditional and familiar 
forms of outright tribalism ; among the more progressive elements it 
appears in the entirely new garb of what is called “party solidarity,” the 
novelty consisting in the fact that a political party embraces members 
of various tribes and regions. In both cases, however, the outlook is the 
same, and it leads to the same results. People who take this attitude 
are primarily interested, not in the rights or wrongs, the merits or demer- 
its of any matter at issue ; their first concern is that their own group or 
party should come out on top. They would defend and support it and 
its individual members even when it is plainly and by their own admission, 
contrary to the interest and welfare of the nation as a whole to do so. 

That is how the sad exposures which have been made of malpractices 
in public affairs have been prevented from having their purging and 
curative effect. Whenever such abuses are brought to light, intensive and 
fierce propaganda is immediately set in motion to represent the revela- 
tions as the wicked attacks of envious enemies upon the party of the 


culprits, whereupon all loyal members are expected to rally to the 
defence. 
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It would be incorrect to suppose that those who act in this way are 
all motivated merely by hopes of a share in the loot, or even of similar 
protection when their own turn should come ; but in accordance with 
the principles and ethics of “party solidarity,” they regard themselves as 
simply doing their bounden duty. 

Sometimes such defence has taken the line of trying to belittle the 
seriousness of the crimes themselves. Some politicians have openly 
informed the public that, since their day is short, it is only fair to let 
them make hay while the sun shines ; that such practices as bribery and 
corruption, abuse of public trust, nepotism, unfair discrimination against 
non-party members and other forms of injustice are only “natural,” that 
they are not unknown in the most civilised countries, and that to 
criticise them is sheer hypocrisy because their critics would do the same 
or worse if their position made this possible. 

Thus politics are a pitched battle and their object is, before everything 
else, the complete and resounding triumph of one’s own group or party, 
and the utter discomfiture of those on the other side. With it all goes a 
ferocity in attack and counter-attack which must be seen to be believed. 
The party organs continually vie with one another in irritating and in 
pouring abuse upon their enemies; groups in opposition treat each 
other with all the contempt that they can muster, and frequent recourse 
is had to violence. So progress is only from bitterness to more bitterness, 
and wounds continue to be inflicted which must take long to heal, 
whilst efforts to bring about reconciliation are spurned. Both in Nigeria 
and in the Gold Coast there has already been talk of certain regions 
seceding from the rest. 

It is high time that the questions are faced : are these evil spirits of 
dissention, strife, discord and division really new devils, brought in 
through the introduction of novel ways in government? Or are they 
in fact old devils that have troubled African societies in the past and 
which, having been forcibly held down under colonial rule, are now 
beginning to rear their ugly heads again? What is the answer to our 
centrifugal tendencies in a new world urgently seeking unity and cohe- 
sion ? What is the Church’s place in finding this answer and in making 
it a reality ? 

One thing, however, stands out as perfectly clear and beyond dispute : 
there is no hankering after the fleshpots of Egypt. It is significant that, 
even in the severest strains and stresses imposed by present develop- 
ments, no one has suggested the solution of returning to colonial status. 
If such a suggestion were to be made, the answer, without a shadow of 
doubt, would be a unanimous and enthusiastic endorsement of the 
slogan of one of the political newspapers : “We prefer self-government 
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with danger to servitude in tranquillity.” In fact the nearer self-govern- 
ment comes, the more one wonders why it has been so long delayed. 

The passing of the colonial era, with all that it stood for, is indeed 
one of the greatest achievements of the human spirit, a most notable 
milestone along the course of history. Maybe one such victory at a time 
is enough, and none of the difficulties should prevent us from celebrat- 
ing it. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY : 
RECENT PHASES OF THE PROBLEM 


by 


M. SEARLE BATES 


Religious liberty is effective opportunity for the practice of religion 
according to conscience, including witness to others. Religious liberty 


is inevitably interlocked with other liberties of speech, publication, and 
voluntary organisation, without which it cannot be actual. The ques- 
tions at issue are largely those involving public authority and state 
policy. The modern state extends its functions and intensifies its directive 
impact upon the minds and the lives of its people, often utilising the 
emotion of nationalism. This tendency restricts or challenges the func- 
tions of religion and of religious organisations, particularly those making 
the Christian claim to universality and to ultimate determination of ends 
and values. 

Liberty, like air and water, is necessary for life but appreciated only 
when denied, restricted, or befouled. Societies denying or impairing 
religious liberty cover a vast range, but may be grouped in three types. 

1. Situations Dominated by anti-religious Totalitarianism. A total- 
itarian state, whether fascist or communist, organises all its inhabitants 
for its own purposes and in its patterns, impressing upon every person 
its own ideology and permitting no challenge thereto. Even if that 
ideology were professedly religious, it would be corrupted by political 
aims and by the compulsion exerted. In fact, the classic totalitarianisms 
of our generation have been hostile and treacherous manipulators of 
religion or bargainers with it, as in Germany 1933-45 and in Italy 1922-44 ; 
or determined to root out religion, as in the communist states. While 
they have had the political craft to profess the principle of religious 
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liberty, the communist states, led by Russia with a record of nearly 
forty years, have systematically employed an enormous machinery of 
education, of mass communications, of powerful group organisations, 
of manifold discrimination in employment and in status, against religion. 
They have also critically cramped religious bodies in religious education, 
in publication, and in freedom of association. There are variations, 
some of them fortunate for the churches, in the secondary communist 
states ; but they are entirely at the mercy of anti-religious authorities. 
It is hoped that some relaxations of communist pressures upon religion 
are in prospect, for in our time one-third of mankind have suffered 
infringements of religious liberty damaging beyond the experience of any 
other generation in history. 

Il. Societies Dominated by non-Christian Religions. For Christians 
desiring to live out and to propagate their faith, as indeed for other 
minorities, potent non-Christian religions naturally present many 
difficulties. Traditions carry prejudice to those who do not share the 
traditions, and hem in the spiritual freedom of those upon whom they 
weigh unfavourably —as with Jews in Christendom. The burden 
imposed by majority tradition is in the nature of things. It ought not, 
however, to be rendered more onerous by the use of public power in 
ways inimical to minorities. 


The fanatic solidarity of Islamic societies is notorious. Irregularly 


cracked by modernising tendencies, it is in some regions re-fused by 
emotional nationalism. The Turkish secularisation, however qualified, 
plus the Indonesian and Pakistani efforts to be tolerant as well as Islamic, 
are important developments somewhat encouraging. Hinduism is less 
taut, on the whole, than Islam, in its readiness to draw elements of 
other faiths into itself, and its eagerness to restrain every Hindu from 
dissolving his socic-religious bonds. But Hindu attempts at restriction, 
official and unofficial, cause concern to Christians, who feel that the 
constitutional guarantees of religious liberty are not adequately rooted 
in governmental practice or in the understanding of the people. The 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Thailand, like the Hindus and the 
Muslims, tend to declare their prized independence in reassertion of 
traditional culture, strongly religious in symbols and in tone. To be 
other than a Buddhist — or Hindu, or Muslim — is to be a traitor to 
the ancestral culture, the very character of the nation, say the stalwarts. 
In so far as this feeling is natural among the people, it must be accepted 
by Christians as the cultural climate. But when it is forced by educa- 
tional pressures and organised discriminations, employing public author- 
ity against the conscience and well-being of Christians and other minori- 
ties, religious liberty is significantly infringed. 
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111. Situations Christian in Tradition. Apart from lands historically 
Christian but now under communist rule, the most serious problems arise 
in Roman Catholic societies of the Iberian type, or its milder kindred. 
Where liberal movements, often mingling secular with religious protests, 
challenge the old-style combination of state and church, which may be 
inter-related with a landholding aristocracy, anti-clericalism is a familiar 
phenomenon. Latin America and Latin Europe offer well-known 
examples. At times anti-clericalism harshly counters Roman Catholic 
privilege by severe damage and restriction. Protestants and other 
minorities lack adequate liberty under Roman clericalism, which remains 
crude in Spain, in the Portuguese colonies, in Colombia and Peru, but 
has been weakened or beneficently modified in most of the other “Catholic 
countries.” The Roman Catholic “tu quoque’” spoken against the 
Scandinavian church-state systems, notably the Swedish, has carried some 
meaning as applied to their formal structure, though it is ridiculous to 
mention them in the same breath with the harsh coercions of Spain and 
Colombia. Moreover, five years ago Sweden further liberalised her 
established tolerance, and reduced the historic preference for the Church 
of Sweden. Orthodox and other Eastern churches have raised issues of 
quasi-monopoly in association with the state. But only in Greece and in 
Ethiopia are they now in a position to exert restrictive pressure upon 
others, and that is not carried to extremes. 

In many countries there are important questions of religion and 
education, in some of military service, in others of taxation, besides a 
wide range of miscellaneous issues, in which the relations of religion 
and of religious bodies to public power bear in some measure upon 
religious liberty. But by and large, and taking account of the cases 
mentioned above, in lands Christian by tradition there is relatively free 
opportunity for the practice of religion, and relative absence of public 
discrimination among faiths. 

IV. Furtherance of Religious Liberty. As so often in historical 
experience, the faithful endurance of oppressed or hampered minorities 
and the fact or the development of societies generally or religiously 
pluralistic are basic promotion of religious liberty. In our time, the 
costly persistence of Orthodox Christians, Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants, and men of other faiths, in Russia and other communist states, 
and also of Christians in Islamic and other oppressive situations, 
including Protestants in Spain, Portuguese Africa, and Colombia, are 
conspicuous instances. 

Protective efforts through public law and by appeal to government 
are naturally diffused over an immense range of local and national 
circumstances. Among churches in the ecumenical movement, and 
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sometimes beyond it, these efforts are increasingly cooperative in char- 
acter, often undertaken by councils of churches whether the immediate 
problem involves one church or all. On the international scene, the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs provides a supple- 
mentary instrument for the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, which has proved most effective in the organs 
of the United Nations and in approaches to individual governments 
made appropriately in the atmosphere of the United Nations. Relevant 
clauses of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948) have been 
cited in court decisions in various countries, and have influenced positive, 
even constitutional law, despite the unwillingness of many governments 
to commit themselves to action through a projected Covenant of Human 
Rights. Clauses of the Declaration have afforded grounds for appeal 
to the conscience and the political sense of prominent public officers in 
states where problems are acute. Article 18 of the Universal Declaration, 
characteristic of the international formulation of religious liberty in our 
decade, is capable of much wider use by churches throughout the world : 


“Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and religion ; this 
right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in public or private, to 


manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observ- 
ance.” 


WORLD COMMUNITY IN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 
by 


GEORGE W. BROWN 


The hope for world community and the difficulty of achieving it are 
embedded deep in the nature of man and his environment. Already 
far back in the pages of recorded history we glimpse the rise of ancient 
empires, reaching out in widening circles of power and interest to subdue 
the world as they knew it. But the empires of the ancient world could 
never have achieved world community in any true sense. Based on 
subjection, on conformity rather than co-operation, they lacked the 
spiritual, no less than the material and scientific means for the realisation 
of any such dream. The intricate network of global relationships and 
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understandings, now painfully emerging from the processes of history, 
requires for its full creation everything that modern man can bring from 
his slowly accumulated store of experience, knowledge and wisdom. 

Only in our own millenium, even in our own century, have the 
possibility and compelling need for world community become clear. To 
the creation of such a community every continent must make its contri- 
bution, but the primary impulse has come from the western world, and 
if this impulse has gathered up much which the western world must 
deplore, it has gathered up too the best that the western world could 
give. 

Central in the contributions of the western world has been the 
influence of Christianity. From it have come not only the concepts of 
Christian love and man’s duty both to God and man, but a long record 
of humanitarian reforms and institutional developments which have 
added greatly to the creation of healing and constructive relationships. 
In the secular history of the western world there have also been many 
developments which contribute to the background of world community. 
In this respect the Renaissance, however it may be defined, is the water- 
shed. Here we may see the emergence of the so-called commercial 
revolution, and the quickening of the scientific spirit, both of which 
opened new frontiers in human contacts and knowledge; and both, 
continuing to our own day with increasing momentum, have brought 
the peoples of the world into one common area of physical and economic 
relations. Out of the period of the Renaissance came also that remarkable 
phenomenon of exploration and extension of European power summed 
up in the term “the expansion of Europe.” Revealing in European 
action much that was un-Christian, and accumulating in the non-Euro- 
pean world a legacy of resentment, the expansion of Europe was, never- 
theless, a mighty force in breaking through the barriers separating the 
world’s great cultural areas. From the period of the Renaissance we 
trace, too, the development of the modern nation state, the concepts of 
which have spread around the world. With all its manifold cultural and 
institutional aspects, it has become the world’s greatest instrument of 
power — in the search for world community at once both an inescapable 
obstacle and a potential means of progress. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries also added their contribution. 
From the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century came the emphasis 
on reason as a necessary element in man’s institutions. With this emphasis 
came also the concept of history as a single evolutionary process binding 
mankind together, and a cosmopolitanism which has ever since given 
some sense of unity, however vague, to the intellectual and artistic 
worlds. 
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From the nineteenth century came ideas of democracy, and of the 
possibilities of scientific progress and universal association, which if too 
naive, still left an indelible imprint on man’s thought and aspirations. 
The nineteenth century also brought new resources of power in steam 
and electricity, creating hitherto undreamed-of capacities for production 
and facilities for communication on a world-wide scale. International 
organisations private and official, touching a multitude of interests, 
sprang into being, presaging a new era of global relationships. The 
nineteenth century achieved indeed, in the so-called Pax Britannica, 
one of those rare intervals of comparative stability which come from a 
balancing of forces and a widespread acceptance of commonly held 
ideas and aspirations. Unlike its predecessors, the Pax Romana of the 
second century and the Pax Ecclesiae of the thirteenth, the Pax Britan- 
nica had even the semblance of a world order. 

The “stability” of the nineteenth century, far more apparent than 
real, was, however, only a prelude to the conflicts and confusions of the 
twentieth. Two world wars and many lesser conflicts have been both 
causes and results of the revolutionary changes which have swept across 
every continent, and in particular have stirred to their depths the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. Tendencies and developments, some of them long 
in the making, have been focussed with unprecedented intensity in this 
period. Science has in many ways transformed the world beyond all 
recognition, forcing its peoples in on each other, and to this have been 
added other deeply-moving impulses such as upsurging nationalism, 
pride of race, economic aspiration, and the questioning of long-held 
faiths and customs. 

The twentieth is thus a century of stark and urgent paradox. The 
world has shrunk into one society, yet the task of achieving true com- 
munity among its discordant elements remains a problem of infinite 
difficulty. Never before was the need for world community so univer- 
sally recognised, the physical means for realising it so adequate. Possess- 
ing (through the atom) power in unprecedented abundance, man wonders 
whether it must destroy him, or whether he has the spiritual capacity 
to control it for the world’s good. We have the forms and instruments 
for the settlement of disputes, for the encouragement of peaceful change, 
for the creation of international authority, yet at times it seems impossible 
to reach agreement on how advance can be made. In face of a deep 
desire for peace, co-operation, and goodwill, the world can scarcely 
even define these terms, much less devise the means to realise them. 

How or whether world community can be achieved are questions 
which history cannot answer, even though the twentieth century seems 
to have brought us to its very threshold. World community is more than 


2s 
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co-existence, however, and the so-called trends in history can give us 
little assurance that it will be gained in any full measure. Man, ever at 
the crossroads of decision, shares in the process of history and plays 
his part unpredictably in determining for good or ill his own destiny. 
If world community is attained, however, we may be sure that it will 
come not through domination, coercion, or subjection, but through 
recognition of the interdependence, the dignity and the essential equality 
of men everywhere. It will come, too, through the unavoidable process of 
persistent, frustrating, even painful effort ; through an unflagging deter- 
mination to reach step by step attainable goals without losing sight of 
the ideal, through the devotion to the world’s welfare of man’s intel- 
lectual no less than his material resources ; and in the end through the 
triumph of his spiritual insight and aspirations. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


by 


RALPH BUNCHE 


In their potential implications for the future well-being of mankind, 
the efforts of the United Nations in the field of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy have very great significance. 

It will be recalled that a little over two years ago — on December 8, 
1953 — President Eisenhower, on the invitation of Secretary-General 
Hammarskjéld, addressed a plenary meeting of the Eighth General 
Assembly on the subject of the use of atomic power for peace. In this 
dramatic and electrifying speech, the President emphasised that the 
solution of the “fearful atomic dilemma” is to “find the way by which 
the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his death, 
but consecrated to his life,” and pointed out that already “peaceful 
power from atomic energy is no dream of the future.” 

his speech was the genesis of United Nations activity with regard to 
the peaceful use of atomic energy. In the course of the Ninth General 
Assembly, in 1954, President Eisenhower’s vision was followed up by 
actions endorsing the establishment of an international agency to pro- 
mote the world-wide development and use of peaceful atomic energy, 
and calling for an international scientific conference on this subject. 
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This was the first of what promises to be an extensive and vital series of 
actions directed toward universal appreciation of the constructive promise 
of atomic energy marshalled for peaceful purposes. This first resolution 
was adopted unanimously — that is, East and West were in concert on 
proposals relating to the extremely delicate subject of the atom. This 
unanimity was highly important in itself. The resolution stated the 
desire of the United Nations “to promote energetically the use of atomic 
energy to the end that it will serve only the peaceful pursuits of mankind.” 

The first scientific conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
was held in Geneva in August, 1955. It was the largest conference ever 
held by the United Nations, and it is probably no exaggeration to say 
that no scientific conference of comparable magnitude and importance 
has ever been held under any auspices. There were some | ,400 delegates, 
principally but not exclusively scientists, representing 73 nations and 
four specialised agencies, and approximately an equal number of observ- 
ers from academic institutions and industry. 

The Geneva conference brought together, for the first time since the 
fateful explosion at Hiroshima, scientists from all over the world, from 
East and West, who, though conversant with the most closely guarded 
secrets of our times, entered whole-heartedly into a free exchange of 


information on the development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
This exchange went on both inside and outside the meetings. Barriers 
and curtains tended to dissolve at Geneva, and how heartening it was 
to see it. And, as Dr. Homi Bhabha, the President of the Conference, 
aptly put it: 


“Knowledge once given cannot be taken back, and in organising this 
conference the nations of the world have taken an irreversible step forward, 
a step from which there is no retreat.” 


This first atomic conference stressed a new psychology about the 
atom, with a view toward replacing the sinister mushroom-shaped cloud 
topping the dread atomic explosion with its accompanying complex of 
fear, war and devastation which has heretofore symbolised the atom, 
by a fine vision of a far more abundant life for all through the peaceful 
application of atomic energy. It was made quite clear at Geneva that the 
splitting of the atom has brought us into a new era of human history, a 
new era not alone in the potentiality of war but likewise in the potentiality 
for improving man’s lot in a world at peace. Here lies the possibility of 
laying foundations for a new civilisation. 

At the Tenth General Assembly last fall, further important actions, 
also unanimous, were taken in this field. Encouraging progress was 
made then, and more has been made since, toward bringing the projected 
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agency for peaceful uses of atomic energy into being. A second inter- 
national scientific conference was called for. And a fifteen-member inter- 
national committee of scientists was established to explore the question 
of the effects of atomic radiation upon human health and safety. 

Thus, at the beginning of the new era brought on by the unleashing 
of atomic force, the nations of the world under the aegis of the United 
Nations are co-operating actively to guide the development of this force 
in such a way as to ensure maximum benefit for all mankind. Moreover, 
at the same time, the organised international community is taking the 
initial steps to protect humanity against any ill effects arising from the 
use of the new force. 

There is here, surely, real promise for the future. I am optimistic 
enough to be hopeful that man, having demonstrated the genius to 
unlock the tremendous secret so long held fast in the atom, will also 
have the ability, the good sense and the moral strength to meet this 
greatest human challenge by hitching this awesome force to humanity’s 
progress. In doing so, we shall certainly be taking a decisive step toward 
securing peace. 


THE CHURCHES AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


by 
R. A. BUTLER 


I have been in touch with the work of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs from its earliest days. Although the preoccupa- 
tions of office have prevented me from taking an active part, I would like 
to say that I regard the kind of approach to the problems of international 
order that the Commission is making to be an essential contribution to 
better relations between peoples and nations. 

The influence of the Christian Churches spans the whole world. They 
are an immense potential element for better understanding between 
peoples of vastly differing national backgrounds and political convictions. 
They can fulfil their mission only if they take the problems of international 
order seriously. They must not be content with generalities, they must 
cherish human rights and human welfare, advance progress towards self- 
government and disarmament, they must help to improve racial relations. 

If the Churches are to fulfil their mission they must have some com- 
petent body to study and act on their behalf. The Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, in spite of many difficulties, has made 
a most promising effort to fulfil this réle. 





PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA 


by 


V. E. DeEVADUTT 


Asia is neither a single geographical entity nor a region inhabited 
by one race manifesting one common culture. Its problems are accord- 
ingly diverse, and therefore in a brief statement about this vast region 
we can only indulge in generalities. The region is important, for it is 
the home of more than half the human race. We can neither secure 
enduring peace nor build a common human community if Asian problems 
are ignored or Asian cooperation remains unsought in the counsels of 
the world. 

The problems of economic and social development in Asia are 
complex in character and the approach to them cannot be reduced 
merely to one of devising appropriate mechanics for economic develop- 
ment and social readjustment. The approach must be human. There 
are two fundamental urges in human nature — one the urge to find 
individuality and the other to find community. No individual, however 
simple and unsophisticated in outlook he may be, can ever find enduring 
satisfaction in life if he is a nameless being, an x in an impersonal mass- 
society. On the other hand, individuality in itself cannot bring this 
satisfaction either. Individuality in itself is nothing more than a principle 
of division. Human beings are more than individuals. They are persons 
and as persons they have the roots of their being in part in society. 
Influences from the family, school, the Church or the Temple and 
other community sources mould the personal aspects of an individual's 
existence. Where an individual is alienated from community, he is beset 
by a haunting sense of insecurity. If a society without real individuals 
is an impersonal mass and not a community, an individual apart from 
community is an abstraction. Any analysis of the profound changes 
that are taking place in Asia or any attempt to understand the changes 
that are desired by Asian people both in the economic and the social 
spheres, must take note of the above-mentioned urges innate in human 
nature. In fact, psychologically these two urges are at the basis of those 
processes of change which we now call the Asian revolution. Whatever 
the causes may be that have released these urges, for ages the social 
structure of Asian communities was such that there was little scope for 
the fulfilment of these urges. And the presence of these psychological 
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urges at the basis of the Asian Revolution invests this revolution with 
certain moral and spiritual undertones. What the ill-paid labourer, the 
socially despised outcaste, the landless peasant, the economically insecure 
middle-class man and the unemployed intellectual are basically asking 
for is human and social justice. If in this human perspective the Asian 
revolution is directed toward securing human and social justice, then 
the conscience of the Christian world must be deeply stirred. 

The satisfaction of these urges would require the economic uplift of 
Asian communities on an unprecedented scale and the creation of social 
values that would bring social integration of a dynamic type as distin- 
guished from the static types that the Asian people have been accustomed 
to for centuries, that is to say, social integration around some dynamic 
concepts of creative social ends rather than around caste or tribal or 
linguistic or regional loyalties. 

The urge for individuality can never be fulfilled as long as large 
masses of people live under conditions of grinding poverty. Economic 
freedom is necessary in some measure for self-expression and self- 
fulfilment. The Asian leaders realise this, but Asia without external 
assistance cannot make any appreciable advance economically. The 
average per capita national income in most Asian countries is less than 
that needed for bare subsistence. To improve national income and thus 
raise the standard of living of their peoples, the Asian countries need to 
increase their economic production but this needs among other things 
capital. With the low rate of national income, the margin for capital 
formation is very slender. Most of the Asian leaders are faced with a 
serious dilemma in this connection. It would seem that in many Asian 
countries centralised planning, authoritarian lead and severe economies 
may have to be resorted to, but Asian leaders can resort to such means 
only at the cost of betraying the impulses at the basis of the revolution. 
The human and social problem involved here is of far-reaching signific- 
ance for the whole human race and Asian people are watching with 
intense interest the two contemporary dominant Asian systems, the 
Indian and the Chinese. Along with capital assistance, technical “know 
how” is urgently needed. 

The urge for community is also up against many difficulties. While 
economic under-development is serious enough, even more serious for 
the Asian countries is the legacy of many social problems. There has 
been maldistribution of land and of wealth and concentration of power 
in the hands of a privileged few. There have been classes of hereditary 
privilege and classes subjected to hereditary disabilities. In many coun- 
tries the old order is already breaking down under the impact of the 
revolutionary urges. The readjustment to new social ideals will, however, 
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be a long and painful process. In the interim new social problems will 
arise. There is already the problem of cultural displacement of the 
intellectual. Industrial and technological development, such as there is, 
has in some cases meant economic displacement of communities that 
depended on certain traditional crafts and this in turn has resulted in 
communal disruption. Industrial urbanisation is showing the same social 
diseases as in the West. 

Asian leaders have a frightening responsibility! They are faced by 
two contrary forces. They need time for reconstruction and yet the 
momentum of the revolution is so great that they are given little time. 
On the other hand, while the momentum of the revolution is great, there 
are also strong forces that resist revolutionary leadership. Reaction in 
the guise of religious loyalty, revivalism under the pretence of patriotism, 
conservatism bred and nurtured over centuries, and linguistic and tribal 
sectionalism are all forces to be reckoned with. Under these conditions 
some of the Asian leaders desire to keep their countries, as far as possible, 
from being involved in world conflicts. In their judgment, involvement 
in war or external conflicts would mean the betrayal of the revolution 
into the hands of reactionary forces of either the extreme right or extreme 
left. 

What then is the duty of the churches ? 


1. To study the nature of the complex situation in Asia from the per- 
pective of Christian responsibility. 

2. In the last analysis, the issues involved in the Asian revolution, as I 
pointed out earlier, are moral and spiritual. The cry of the people 
is for greater human and social justice. While this cry is primarily 
against internal forces, there certainly is a feeling, if only inarticulate, 
that the total wealth of the world must be shared more equitably 
by the human race. The churches must keep before the leaders of 
the world the moral and spiritual aspects of the revolution. 

3. Asia and the West have become embarrassingly self-conscious in 
relation to each other. In the words of General Romulo the Asians 
feel they are a “community of the hurt.” Conscious of the fact that 
former ties have been snapped and beset by global problems of 
security, the West stands puzzled before a resurgent Asia. The 
Churches must bend all their energies to bring about a reconciliation. 
The Churches’ Commission on International Affairs has done a 

magnificent job through the services of its officers at various international 

gatherings, and as we rejoice in the successes that have attended its 
efforts we pray that it may be used even more effectively in the future as 

a power for reconciliation in a divided world. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY IN A DIVIDED EUROPE 
by 


Orto DIBELIUS 


It is clear to everyone that the situation in Europe has changed since 
the second world war. This is so obvious that we need not labour the 
point. Political considerations are now concentrated on Asia. The 
world is watching with close attention the course of events in India and 
China with their 1,000 and more millions of inhabitants, and the political 
and cultural consequences of the industrialisation of Asia. We must 
add that during the next decades the decisions will be made in America 
and Russia, not in Europe. In connection with this trend, the churches 
of Europe will have less influence on the rest of the world. 

But even in this changing world, little Europe still retains its great 
task, one important aspect of which is the responsibility of the Christian 
Church. It was from Europe that Christian missions first went out to 
the non-Christian world. And in spite of the achievements of American 
missions during the past decades, the Christian Churches of Europe still 
bear responsibility for this missionary work. They have a long heritage 
of experience which is worth preserving, even when mission fields have 
grown into young churches. 

If only for this reason, the churches of Europe must get together. 

The growth of such unity is one of the welcome developments of the 
last few decades. During the last war German mission stations were 
taken over, and later given back. The missionaries of the different 
churches have helped one another in China. Missions from widely 
differing countries and churches have contributed towards the growth 
of the young churches in Asia. And the friendly feeling between the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches, 
represented by the CCIA, has also played its part. 

A great deal still remains to be done. And the Protestant Churches 
should not give up trying to reach an understanding with the Church of 
Rome. Even though it is not possible to reach an understanding on the 
ultimate, deepest questions, nevertheless their equal responsibility to 
their common Lord can express itself in greater mutual consideration, 
and possibly in occasional cooperation. It may be recalled that in 1952 
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Oscar Cullmann, in his book Petrus, Jiinger, Apostel, Mdrtyrer, raised 
the question “whether — a similar bond of common action should not be 
sought even today between the Roman Catholic Church and the great 
federation of Christian Churches which are independent of Rome 
deliberately not attempting any fusion in church law or in dogma.” 
(Page 43, Note 63). 


In addition to responsibility for foreign missions, there is the respon- 
sibility for home missions. Here Germany may be taken as an example. 
The Protestant Churches in Germany developed separately, both polli- 
tically and confessionally. Then came the big social organisations 
the Innere Mission, the Gustavus-Adolphus Association, the Foreign 
Missionary Societies, etc. Through these organisations, the Churches 
with their different origins and different confessional tendencies learned 
to cooperate with each other. The confessional differences were by no 
means obliterated thereby. But the tension between the confessions 
relaxed, and in the political and social sphere the consciousness of the 
different German peoples and provinces that they belonged together 
was strengthened. Nearly all the above organisations sprang up in an 
atmosphere created by one particular confession. But they did not 
become a great missionary force until other influences had also made 
themselves felt and confessional narrowness had been overcome. 

Meanwhile the world has become more unsettled and more fluid than 
in the 19th century. The great waves of thought are not held back by 
political frontiers. The crucial factor which confronts the Christian 
Churches with tasks they never had to face before is militant mater- 
ialism, which proclaims itself as the ideology of a great new future. 

A counter-action cannot be organised with material weapons. It 
will have to be undertaken by persons with a firm faith and by small 
groups of people rooted in the Church. And these people will all have 
their own confessional views. But they will not become an effective 
force until the confessional barriers are overcome and the divergences of 
church form welded together by the one tremendous task which they 
have to face. 

On Karl Barth’s 70th birthday, German Protestants recalled the 
vivid memory of the Theological Declaration of Barmen in 1934. On 
that occasion Lutheran and Reformed Christians united in common 
defence in face of the threat to their existence, and their cooperation 
proved very effective. The Churches will have to cooperate in the same 
way throughout the whole of Europe. Perhaps the ecumenical movement 
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is the prelude to a general theological (or non-theological !) mobilisation 
of all the Christian Churches against the materialistic ideology of the 
East ! 

here is, finally, the responsibility for the political existence of the 
European nations. A divided Europe is doomed to decline. We must 
either have a “United States of Europe” or else Europe’s spiritual and 
ecclesiastical heritage will decline, just as the heritage of the Christianised 
Roman Empire disappeared for a thousand years under the influence 
of the “Vélkerwanderung.” 

After the experiences of the 19th century, it is clear that the “United 
States of Europe” can only come by way of economic unions. A begin- 
ning has already been made ; and there is reason to look forward to 
further progress. 

But it would be fatal if the union of Europe were achieved on a 
purely materialistic basis. The eternal questions of man and mankind 
are the only ones which make life worth while. These questions must 
not be thrust aside as merely private affairs. More united spiritual 
leadership must be established between the nations and their churches, 
parallel with their economic union. 

This is no easy task for our churches with their confessional character. 
For the Roman Catholic Church perhaps the difficulties are even greater 
than for the Protestant Churches, in spite of its centralised organisation. 
The Protestant Churches categorically refuse to become a single organis- 
ation. They only want friendly relations and practical cooperation. 
Ecumenical contacts between German and Danish Lutherans will be 
easier than friendship between German and Polish Catholics. 

Here too the first steps have been taken. The ecumenical movement 
is a fact. The separate countries of Europe are fostering their ecumenical 
contacts in special circles of friendship. It is natural that the plan to 
create a special ecumenical federation for the continent of Europe has 
been launched. This European Council of Churches would have been 
established long ago, if the leaders of the Church today were not all 
worried by the idea of a super-organisation whose conferences would 
exhaust all their time and resources. 

But in one way or another this European Council will be formed. 
Europe came to birth under the Cross. And it is only under the Cross 
that it will be able to survive. 





POSITIVE MEASURES FOR PEACE 
by 


JOHN Foster DULLES 


Peace is not a passive concept, but rather a call to continuing action. 
It is not enough to dislike war and to denounce it. Throughout the ages, 
even though hated and feared, war has been recurrent. One reason is 
that men have never put into winning the peace efforts comparable to 
those which they have put into winning a war. Men will never have 
lasting peace so long as they reserve their full resources for tasks of war. 
To preserve peace, and to do so without the sacrifice of essential freedoms, 
requires constant effort and sustained courage. 

Positive measures to promote peace must be responsive to the basic 
needs and desires of people as they pursue their lives within their respective 
countries. People want simple things. They want the opportunity to 
worship and serve God in accordance with the dictates of their conscience. 
They want the opportunity to think in accordance with the dictates of 
their reason. They want the opportunity to exchange views with others 
and to persuade or be persuaded by what appeals to their reason and 
their conscience. They want the right to live in their homes without fear. 
They want the opportunity to draw together in the intimacy of family life, 
of community life, and to establish worthy and honourable traditions, 
which they can pass on to their children and their children’s children. 
They want to be able to work productively and creatively in congenial 
tasks of their choosing, and to enjoy the fruits of their labour. They 
want government based on consent. 

In relations between the peoples and nations of the world, peace must 
be founded upon independence, not domination ; freedom, not servitude ; 
diversity, not conformity. Acceptance of these facts would create 
between the nations a solid basis for fellowship. It would enable the 
peoples of the world, as mutual friends and helpers, to pursue hopefully 
the destiny which they share in common. The objectives of a dynamic 
peace are not difficult to define. Far more complex are the decisions 
which have to be made in achieving those objectives. 

The first and second World Wars showed that modern war is 
becoming “total’”’ war and that it is whole peoples, rather than the 
military, who suffer its cruel effects. The new powers at man’s disposal 
have infinitely heightened its destructive potentialities. Furthermore, 
we know that war more than ever involves compulsory enmity, outrages 
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against the human personality, cruelty, vengefulness, and wanton dis- 
tortions of the truth. Today throughout the world there is a rising 
demand for protection against the misery, the agony of body and of 
spirit, the massive destruction of life and of property which modern war 
wreaks upon man. 

While modern developments have made war more terrible, we should 
remember that they have also made the consequences of retreat and 
surrender more terrible. Modern war could now destroy much of the 
life on this planet. But it also may be possible that craven purchase of 
peace at the expense of principle can result in destroying much of the 
human spirit on this planet. Peace bought at this price could lead to a 
degradation of the human race and to subjecting human beings to a 
form of mental decay which obliterates the capacity for moral and 
intellectual judgment. 

In many international situations today, fundamental human values 
are threatened and good international relations are in jeopardy. Men 
thus frequently face a serious dilemma in choosing between action to 
preserve peace and action to defend values which will make peace worth 
while. The effort to resolve this dilemma calls for perception and courage 
in taking calculated risks. There is a risk in seeking to convince a poten- 
tial aggressor that his contemplated act of aggression will not pay. But 
the failure to register such a clear warning, particularly in terms of 
collective action, may be an inducement to those who are bent upon 
aggression. There is a risk in extensive economic assistance to countries 
whose governments are unstable or whose form of society does not 
conform to our own views. But it is a betrayal of responsibility to 
withhold the help that is needed and merited, or to hem it in with such 
conditions as will make it unacceptable or repulsive. There is a risk 
that a freer exchange of persons will be used for propaganda purposes, 
but if that risk is not taken we shall seem to lack confidence in the strength 
of our own heritage and we shall lose the opportunity of its effective 
impact. 

The determination of policy in relation to international problems and 
the appraisal of the risks which are inevitably involved can be left neither 
to caprice nor expediency. International policies must, on the one hand, 
be dependably embraced by the people of a country and, on the other 
hand, reflect through responsible consultation a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind. It would seem that only principles which conform 
to moral law meet that specification. So, not only the basic faith of a 
people but also enlightened self-interest combine to urge that moral 


principle be a guide not merely to individual conduct but also to the 
conduct of nations. 
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In this connection, religious agencies such as the Commission of the 
Churches on [International Affairs have a vital part to play. | remember 
vividly the Conference at Cambridge, England in 1946 when the Com- 
mission was established and I am convinced that its work during the 
past decade — for example, in relation to human rights and refugee 
problems, in supporting economic and technical assistance, in encourag- 
ing the effort to find a sound system of disarmament, as well as in its 
contribution to halting armed conflict in Korea — has justified the action 
of its founders. Its current study of an international ethos will seek to 
identify the common foundation of moral principles upon which genuine 
world community must be based. I am confident that, if the religious 
resources throughout the world are effectively utilised, the dynamic action 
which is an indispensable requisite for a creative and curative peace 
will be assured. 


CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN THE 
WORLD OF NATIONS 


by 


RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


The tenth anniversary of the founding of the CCIA provides a con- 
venient and appropriate occasion to take stock of the work of the ecumenical 
movement in the field of world order during the past decade. This brief 
attempt to assay the strengths and weaknesses of the ecumenical witness 
in the world of nations is limited to certain aspects of that witness. 
A full evaluation would need to take account of the essential contribu- 
tions of the Christian evangel and mission, Christian education and lay 
vocation. The focus here is on the work of the CCIA and related activ- 
ities, 

The ecumenical movement in its efforts to bring a specific Christian 
influence to bear on international decisions is limited by the uneven 
distribution of Protestant and Orthodox bodies throughout the world, 
and the fact that some do not now participate in the fellowship. In many 
countries Christian minorities are so beset that their energies are con- 
sumed in the struggle for survival in a hostile environment. The widely 
differing historical and cultural backgrounds of the churches in various 
countries enrich the common fellowship but do not facilitate a common 
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witness. Limitations, derived from conflicting national points of view 
and divergent theological perspectives on the social implications of the 
Christian faith, are real, although the common loyalty to Jesus Christ 
provides a basis for transcending them. 

Another set of limitations stems from the character of international 
affairs and its bearing on the appropriate réle for ecumenical action. 
The main responsibility for international decisions rests with secular 
states, who have access to data often not available to the churches. 
Highly complex technical factors, as well as moral issues, must be 
reckoned with in such decisions, and these technical factors lie essen- 
tially outside the realm of the Church. Yet authentic information and an 
understanding of the technical factors are highly important if the Christ- 
ian witness is to be relevant. 

Aware of the obstacles as well as the obligations involved, ecumenical 
leaders ten years ago established the CCIA as a permanent international 
agency to contribute to statesmen “the aid of Christian perspectives and 
to remind them of Christian imperatives.” The continuous process of 


consultation initiated at Cambridge in 1946 is one of the distinctive 
values in the current ecumenical approach to international affairs. The 
continuity of day-to-day work centring in the CCIA has cumulative 
benefits. The persistent pursuit of selected issues enables church repre- 


sentatives to acquire some technical competence on particular problems, 
and to gain sufficient background and contacts to help identify the time, 
place, and form for relevant and effective Christian witness. Influence in 
intergovernmental bodies grows, as a reputation for responsible action 
accumulates. The important ecumenical consensus in regard to this 
witness is developed more systematically than in earlier periods. Meet- 
ings of the World Council and IMC are in a position to act more respon- 
sibly, because of the day-to-day work on issues of concern. 

At the same time, this continuity of work and personnel carries the 
danger of all institutions of becoming a prisoner to established patterns 
and thus insufficiently adaptable to new conditions, new issues, new 
insights. The CCIA and related agencies need the spur of self-criticism 
and external review, lest the pioneering spirit in which they were founded 
become encrusted with outworn habit. 

Another feature of the past decade has been the emphasis on the 
rdle of the lay expert in the churches’ work in international affairs. The 
advice of the layman experienced in statecraft or the special student of a 
related discipline has been constantly sought in regard to both the 
content and form of ecumenical action. Three-fourths of the CCIA 
Commissioners, for example, are lay men or women. The emphasis on 
the lay expert reflects the desire for authentic information, a certain 
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distrust of theories not related to the hard facts of international life, 
and a concern for effective channels of communication to governments. 

This stress upon the “practical,” of course, involves the danger of 
being superficial, of becoming so engrossed in the short-range questions 
of the moment that the more basic and longer-range issues are neglected. 
The fact that many of the more fundamental problems of world order 
have hardly been touched in ecumenical work is a matter of concern. 
Perhaps awareness of the peril may help to avert or overcome it. 

The CCIA operations have been of modest proportions, limited both 
by small resources and by a cautious approach. Beginning with work on 
religious liberty and related rights, the scope of operations has been 
enlarged slowly and step by step. Only a small fraction of the churches’ 
concerns in international affairs are as yet reflected in the work. This 
selective and modest approach has values, in that in a new venture of 
this type it is important to build soundly. Also, the object is not a 
powerful ecclesiastical “lobby” but a procedure for presenting a timely 
witness, the influence of which depends principally upon the merits 
of its insights. 


But the omissions in this work must weigh upon our consciences. 
There are insistent claims on behalf of church concerns in relation to 
regional developments, the social field at the inter-governmental level, 


responsibilities in regard to the colonial revolution, and international 
action in regard to violations of human rights, to cite some examples. 
The choices confronting the CCIA in the use of its resources are not 
easy. 

The relative compactness of the work represented by CCIA has an 
advantage when the need is for quick action. The authority delegated 
within the Aims to CCIA officers, in consultation with officers of the 
parent bodies, makes possible a prompt response to emerging critical 
situations. Procedures for subsequent review help to make the process 
responsible. 

Because of the importance of confidential relations with inter- 
governmental officials, much of the story of the work cannot be told 
outside of a relatively small circle of ecumenical leaders. This indicates 
one of the greatest weaknesses in this ecumenical undertaking. There 
is a wide gap between the small coterie of leaders familiar with the work 
and the great mass of Christian congregations and individual laymen. 
The lack of effective world order education in the churches, combined 
with this hiatus, stands in the way of developing the potential influence 
of the Christian witness in this field. 

Some progress has been made in developing the beginnings of a 
network of contacts between the CCIA and national commissions on 
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international affairs. Such groups are now listed for 21 countries. But 
the disparity of resources and experience among these commissions and 
the lack of CCIA resources for strengthening relationships prevent this 
important sector from developing as it ought. Collaboration between 
national and international agencies has proved fruitful on a number of 
occasions (events related to Indonesia, Korea, and Cyprus come first 
to mind), but it must be admitted that only a very imperfect start has 
been made. 

Central in the ecumenical approach to international affairs of the 
past decade has been the accent on learning through doing. For the 
CCIA, “am Anfang war die Tat.” This emphasis on modes of Christian 
action reflected both the imperative demands of post-war crises, and a 
reaction to failures to act in preceding crises. Fairly concrete results 
from certain initiatives have brought a warm response and “vote of 
confidence” by most ecumenical leaders. The specific contributions 
made by the new venture over the past decade undoubtedly form a 
fairly impressive record. 

Nevertheless, if support of this effort came to rest upon specific 
successes, the work would rest on shallow and shifting foundations. 
To act, even prudently, on the tangled problems of world economics 
and politics means to run risks of error and mischance. The CCIA 
and its parent bodies have not yet had to face the test of adversities 
which such risks can impose. Then it will be seen how substantial is 
the base of this enterprise. The mandate for the Christian witness is 
that we be faithful and obedient even in the jungle of international 
affairs. We must strive to act responsibly knowing that ultimately the 
event is in the hands of God. 

A recognised major weakness of the past decade is the insufficient 
attention given to the underlying theological presuppositions of ecumen- 
ical action in world affairs. The CCIA is not primarily a theological 
commission, and the need for thorough study on the relation of the 
Christian faith to the principles of world community advanced on 
behalf of the churches is urgent. 

The support given the present initiative by ecumenical leaders seems 
justified when it is viewed against the background of sporadic efforts of 
the preceding period. But history is moving at an accelerating rate. It 
is not certain that the churches’ endeavour is growing from the essential 
deep and abiding roots, at a sufficient rate to keep pace. There is need 
for sober appraisal. There are no grounds for complacency. Yet there 
are sufficient grounds for encouragement, for hope, and for renewed 
determination to make the Christian witness in the world of nations 
more worthy of the Prince of Peace whom we seek to serve. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
INTERNATIONAL ETHOS 
by 


Eric FLETCHER 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs has 
recently formed a new Study Commission charged with the task of 
trying to formulate a Christian approach to “an international ethos.” 

It may be helpful at the outset to analyse the causes which have 
contributed to the breakdown of international law in the twentieth 
century. The causes go deep into the roots of the history of Christen- 
dom. Primitive Christianity, in the first three centuries, assumed that 
the Roman Empire would continue to exercise temporal power until 
Christ’s second coming to establish his Kingdom on earth. Early 
Christian theology was not concerned with the social and political 
activities of the state as such. Christ had come to save the world, but 
not by the establishment of a new State, nor by an enlargement of the 
powers of any existing state. “All power is given to me... go ye therefore 
and baptize.” It is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the King- 
dom.”’ “Sell what you have and give alms.” 

As Lord Percy has recently so well expressed it in The Heresy of 
Democracy, such a commission assumed and, indeed, confirmed the 
continued authority of the Roman World State as the minister of an 
old order which would co-exist until the coming of “the Kingdom.” 
The Church was unfitted by its very character as an elect body, living 
in a communion of love beyond the law, to influence the formulation 
of social policy. 

It was the revolution in Christian thought under Augustine which 
completely changed the character of the Church in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Augustine proclaimed in De Civitate Dei the Church on 
earth as the Kingdom of Christ, and from this arose the conception of 
a reigning Church and of a Christian world order 

The history and political thought of the Middle Ages are alike 
dominated by the struggle for supremacy between the ecclesiastical 
and secular power. The abiding réle of the Church was to leaven 
Western civilisation with the doctrine, the influence, the principles and 
precepts of Christianity. 

With the development of modern states of the European pattern, it 
was assumed that the state, being a Christian state, would conform to 
a pattern of law and order inspired by Christian ideals. The conception 


26 
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of an international law, based on the law of nature and grounded in 
Christian principles, dates from the time of Grotius. From the fifteenth 
until the first half of the twentieth century it was assumed that a body 
of international law could be formulated for the observance of sovereign 
states analogous to the municipal law imposed on individuals. 

We have to face the unhappy fact that this conception has broken 
down. It is no longer true or possible to think of international law as 
a code of rules (though not so precisely defined as municipal law) 
derived from treaty and custom, and binding on civilised states in the 
same way as the laws of a country were binding on its nationals. 

The shocks administered to civilisation by Kaiserdom in 1914, by 
Hitler in 1939, and by the conduct of Soviet Russia since 1945 have 
shown that the term “law’’ was wrongly applied to such rules governing 
international relations, whether in war or peace, as obtained between 
sovereign states. Within a State the term “law” is applied to rules given 
by a law-making authority and enforced on its behalf. It is now recognis- 
ed that neither of these requisites exists in the case of so-called inter- 
national law. 

One of the fundamental errors which destroyed international law 
was the astonishing idea that an aggressive war was not an international 
crime. We must face the unpleasant truth that from the nineteenth 
century conception of an international law the whole society of nations 
has broken up in anarchy. One of the problems of the future is to 
recreate an international society in which there will be respect for 
international law. Law and society must by their very nature co-exist, 
and each is unthinkable without the other. 

The tragedy of our generation is that for the first time since the days 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, there is in international jurisprudence no 
absolute standard of values, nor are there any agreed universal assumptions 
as to the foundations upon which civilised life, not merely Christian 
civilisation, is possible. In international relations to-day the actions 
and policies of the major powers are dictated fundamentally by motives 
of self-interest, and not primarily or obviously by any allegiance to 
commonly accepted beliefs in any natural or divine law. 

This is not to deny the importance of such international institutions 
as exist for the solution of minor disputes between sovereign states. It 
would be wrong to belittle the solid work that has been done, for example, 
(a) by the International Court at The Hague in dealing with some disputes 
between sovereign states and thereby engendering a respect for judicial 
decisions, and (b) by the various organisations of the United Nations in 
bringing together in a common forum the nations of the world for 
discussions as to problems of international affairs. 
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The function of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs is to mobilise Christian opinion on matters of international 
concern. In international affairs, as in national affairs, the influence of 
Christian thought is largely indirect. Thus, although the profession of 
Christianity in twentieth-century England is less general than in earlier 
centuries, the success of constitutional government in England and 
the United States, the correction of social ills and injustice, the liber- 
alisation of life and outlook, and the conceptions summed up in the “* Wel- 
fare State” are the result of accumulated Christian traditions and heritage. 

In the same way, the best hope for the future improvement of inter- 
national relations is in a permeation of Christian ideals through the 
various sovereign states that constitute the units of the international 
order. In this field the ecumenical movement plays an invaluable, 
indeed an indispensable, part. Amid the shipwreck of so many inter- 
national organisations that have perished in the last fifty years, the 
ecumenical movement has gone from strength to strength. It is perhaps 
one of the most heartening aspects of this century that the dissensions 
between Christian bodies and denominations that were so prominent 
fifty years ago have subsided and been replaced by genuine efforts at 
all levels and in all countries to secure a tolerant and sympathetic under- 
standing of the faith and ideals common to Christians in all lands. 

The recent signs that the leaders of Christian bodies behind the 
iron curtain are again free to travel and communicate with fellow 
Christians in the West are an encouraging indication that with patience 
and perseverance the whole Christian Church, cooperating if not 
united, may yet be able to play a large part in improving international 
relations and building up an international order for the future. 


RECONSTRUCTION, SPIRITUAL AND ECONOMIC 
by 


7 


EUGEN GERSTENMAIER 


After the vast destructions of World War II, nearly all the countries 
involved in the war have carried out an enormous task of reconstruction. 
In the case of the Federal Republic of Germany, this reconstruction 
work consisted in repairing destroyed communications and buildings and 
in erecting private and public buildings of all kinds, and, not least, in 
establishing new places of work for millions of inhabitants and 
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refugees. After the currency reform in 1948 and after the foundation 
of the Federal Republic in 1949, all this has been effected with a 
considerable amount of energy and speed. The slogan the “German 
economic miracle” came up, but we Germans do not like it, because 
it implies the danger of vain self-satisfaction. We are well aware that 
the efficiency of the German people has not been the only reason for 
the so-called “economic miracle.” Their own ability would not have 
been of great use to the German people, without the magnificent 
assistance given from abroad which greatly assisted a large section of 
the German population, without the generous attitude of the Western 
powers, and without numerous other favourable circumstances. 

However, more important than the normalisation of living conditions 
was the introduction of a new order of political and social life, based 
on a new political conception. The shock of the breakdown of the 
Nazi despotism in 1945, and of the suffering, inflicted upon Germans 
and people of other nations, effected a change in the German national 
consciousness. The extent of this change seems to be comparable only 
with that effected by the Thirty Years’ War or by the German Wars of 
Liberation (1813-15). This development found its legal expression in 
the new Constitution. Later on, numerous laws were passed which 
seek to realise the principles of a free and social state based on 
respect for law. 

Regarding foreign policy, the change in the national conscious- 
ness of the Germans becomes clearly evident in their renunciation 
of the old national fairy-tale that a German Reich could regain a decisive 
position as a great power in the 20th century — if Germany would 
only use her power cold-bloodedly and deliberately. The experiences 
connected with the glory and misery of the Hitler era should have cured 
the German people of such folly once and for all. The changed 
national sentiment of the Germans does not deny that Germany has its 
own specific view of history, but it is at the same time the basis, even 
the heart of the struggle for European Union which is fully supported 
by the Federal Government, and for the peaceful cooperation of all 
peoples of good will. The European nations have every reason to be 
grateful for the perseverance of the U.S.A. regarding the most important 
idea of our epoch : that a world order can only be created by international 
cooperation. Thus, a peaceful world order is one of the most important 
aims of every reconstruction policy worthy of the name. 

In its internal affairs the policy of the new German state is determined 
by the knowledge that the most important social task consists in pro- 
tecting the human individual as a person, in his free existence, in short : 
in his divine calling. The dreadful spiritual devastation committed 
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during the past cannot be repaired without decisive measures taken 
by the state. But the latter will only be justified as long as their purpose 
is to make the citizen as independent as possible and to enable him to 
bear the main responsibility for his own life. 

We are convinced that the success of such a policy does not depend 
only on the opportunity which state and society give for the development 
of a true liberalism, The most important pre-requisite of liberalism 
in the nations shaped by the traditions of the West is a renewed Chris- 
tian faith. In Germany, it has been proved again since 1945 that it is 
possible for the members of all Christian confessions to follow a policy 
based on their common faith in Jesus Christ, even if they belong to 
different political parties. One cannot speak about spiritual recon- 
struction without remembering this fundamental fact. Economic and 
political reconstruction will not bear fruit, unless it is accompanied by 
both spiritual and religious reconstruction 


CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS — A CRITICISM 
by 


KENNETH G. GRUBB 


It would be easy to write an appreciation of the churches’ approach 
to international affairs, although I myself would not be objectively 
placed to do it. It is more important to look at the disqualifications of 
the churches for discharging their task in the world of nations, and I 
select a few for comment. But I do not do this in a spirit of carping 
discontent, for I fully realise that the attitudes of bodies naturally so 
conservative as churches are not easily changed. 

The first difficulty for a man who works on the churches’ behalf 
in international relations is the divisions of the churches themselves. 
It goes against the grain to urge the nations to better understanding and 
closer unity when the churches themselves are divided so deeply. Fortu- 
nately their divisions do not lead to a shooting war between them. 
If they did the civil power would intervene, and that is one good advantage 
of strong government. But it is a humiliating thought that it is not so 
long since the wars of religion came to an end in Europe. 

A council of churches, such as the World Council of Churches, 
or a co-operative body such as the International Missionary Council, is 
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a convenient formula of organisation under such conditions. At least 
it enables churchmen to say to each other’s faces what they might 
otherwise say behind their backs. But as an instrument of influence 
and action in a divided world, it is no substitute for one Church. However, 
we shall probably long have to work within the limitations of this 
situation. The prospects of united action with the Roman Catholic 
Church on the main questions of international affairs seem remote. 
Indeed, some of the most vexatious of these questions arise when a 
small Protestant minority finds that rights and freedoms have been 
abridged by the influence, and possibly by the action, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Another difficulty is the strength of American Protestant Christianity. 
American ecclesiastical influence does bring with it certain powerful 
bargaining advantages, but it is not with these that | am concerned 
here. I find, however, that I always have to ask myself whether in 
accepting advice that purports to reflect a reasonably comprehensive 
approach to an international problem, I am, in fact, accepting advice 
which is primarily, if unconsciously, in the interests of the United 
States. The same temptation to confuse an ecclesiastical, or even an 
ecumenical, motive with a national one arises with most of us in all 
nations, but it is particularly dangerous in the cases of the United States 
and the American Churches, because of the enormous power of the 
former and the considerable influence of the latter. It is not a question 
of where the money for the ecumenical movement comes from, or 
whether undue influence is attached to it when it arrives ; it is not even 
necessary to raise this unworthy query. It simply is that in the presence 
of considerable influence in church, state, or international relations, 
the existence of undeniable centres of power is something that cannot 
be ignored. 

The influence of the United States and of the American Churches sets 
the nature and shapes the rules of international ecumenical discussion. 
This is also but less emphatically true of the United Kingdom and the 
British Churches. We of the West set up a committee or conference on 
the lines which to our minds seem to be the only reasonable and possible 
ones. We gather together the representatives of churches of other 
nations, we have difficult and important international questions to 
consider, we feel that we are giving a noble example of democratic 
procedure and a, practical demonstration of Christianity. Indeed, 
| would never dare to suggest otherwise. I would not have the courage. But 
much of our methods of discussion, our easy use of the English language, 
our particular understanding of the right form for a statement, a motion 
or resolution, our ways of causing a subject to grow to a head, our 
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appreciation of what is practical and possible and what is desirable 
but impossible, all reflect an approach which is not necessarily shared 
by other churches and nations. The size of the ground, the rule of the 
game, and (deliberately to use a Western metaphor) the order of batting, 
all are settled before the match by us virtuous and admirable Anglo- 
Saxon Christians. 

There is another difficulty precisely opposite to that which I have 
just referred to. It is the small interest in international affairs in the 
churches of certain nations. Sometimes, as in the United Kingdom, 
this is due to a lack of a vigorous dynamism in society which is reflected 
in the churches. The churches at their central offices, or at the British 
Council of Churches, do take the problems of international order 
seriously ; but central church bodies do their work by passing resolutions, 
and international affairs lend themselves to that. The churches and 
church people generally do not give much attention. It is sometimes 
said that this is due to the wearying frustration of the age ; it may be so, 
but the United Kingdom is not the only country entitled to be frustrated. 

In other countries this lack of interest is due to the remoteness of the 
church from centres of power and of international politics. Even 
after two world wars it is not easy to appreciate the oneness of the 
world ; and putting the seat of the United Nations in the United States 
has made it more difficult for the rest of us to retain a sense of world 
unity. The remedy is within our power, but it will require sustained 
publicity to interest churches in the Christian approach to international 
order. 

A further disqualification is the distribution of the churches. They 
are weakest where international conflicts are potentially most acute. 
The crucial area of the Near and Middle East provides a good example. 
Everbody knows that when ancient and modern churches there are 
added together, the total Christian distribution is very small, and 
everyone knows the reason why. This enhances the significance of 
the ecumenical fellowship for the international order, but it is in itself 
a worrying weakness. So much so, that it is almost true to say that 
the best contribution the average Christian can make to Christian 
influence in world affairs is to increase the number and strength of the 
Church where it is weakest. Christian people talk about the World 
Church being the new fact of our time, and it is quite true that the 
Church is there, but there is an aspect of this talk which is merely.a 
whistling to keep up one’s courage in the dark. 

Finally, some of our leading theologians ought to give their minds 
anew to such leading questions as war, peace and justice, relations 
between church and state. Across the centuries much work has been 
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done by learned and pious men on these great topics, but something 
new has emerged today, namely a different kind of world in which a 
quality, rather dubiously known as the interdependence of peoples, 
or simply international relations, exists, on the one side, and the world 
fellowship of churches on the other. The great problems of human 
freedom, order, security and government, should be thought out afresh 
in and for this new kind of world. If the churches do not do it others 
will ; and we ourselves shall drift on, the pale masters of storm-driven 
ships, until the final tempest overwhelms us. 


SPIRITUAL IMPACT ON THE UNITED NATIONS 
by 


DAG HAMMARSKJ@LD 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations, fully preoccupied with special assign- 
ments of considerable urgency during the period when this issue of the Review was 
in preparation, personally consented to the reprinting for this occasion of excerpts 
from previous statements. 


May I remind you of the great memory just celebrated by the 
Christian world. May I do so because of what that memory tells us 
of the redeeming power of true dedication to peace and goodwill toward 
men. We are of different creeds and convictions. Events and ideas 
which to some of us remain the very basis of our faith are elements of 
the spiritual heritage of man which are foreign to others. But common to 
us all, and above all other convictions stands the truth, once expressed 
by a Swedish poet when he said that the greatest prayer of man does not 
ask for victory but for peace. (From Mr. Hammarskjeld’s initial address 
to the United Nations General Assembly at its Seventh Session when he was 
inducted into office as Secretary-General in April 1953 soon after Easter.) 


The Vital Contribution 


A war to be fought in the hearts of men can be waged only by those 
speaking directly to men. It is here that I see the great, the overwhelm- 
ing task of the churches and of all men of goodwill of every creed in 
the work for peace. Their vital contribution to this work is to fight 
for an ever wider recognition of their own ideals of justice and truth. 
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However, they also have the power to show men the strength — so 
necessary in our world of today — that follows from the courage to 
meet others with trust. We have seen how out of present day conflicts 
and the underlying tensions has grown a widespread state of fear and 
frustration, of distrust and desperation. This is, as we all know, in 
itself a source of evil. It maintains an atmosphere in which unbalanced 
reactions may suddenly release the explosive power of the forces which 
we have to master. In the face of this development, we have reason to 
remember the truth that he who fears God will no longer fear men. 

In speaking for justice, truth and trust in public affairs, the churches 
may be a decisive force for good in international and national political 
life, without assuming a political réle or trying directly to influence 
political decisions. Can or should the churches go any further? In 
my view there is one thing they could do. They could help to explain 
how world affairs are run and what is the responsibility of every one of 
us. In doing so they could help to explain what an organisation like 
the United Nations stands for : how its ideals run parallel to the very 
aims and beliefs of the common man who wishes to live in peace with 
his neighbours, with freedom to build his own little world in human 
dignity. 


Work and Patience 


In explaining to the peoples the failures and achievements of the 
work for peace — whether it is the work of governments or churches, 
of an international organisation, of private associations or of indivi- 
duals — in order to win their understanding and their support for that 
work, there is one thought which I feel should be stressed. 

In the Sermon on the Mount it is said that we should take no 
thought for the morrow — “for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Can 
anything seem farther from the practical planning, the long-term 
considerations typical of political life? And yet — is this not the very 
expression of the kind of patience we must all learn to show in our 
work for peace and justice? Must we not learn to believe that when 
we give to this work, daily, what it is in our power to give, and when, 
daily, we meet the demands facing us to the full extent of our ability, 
this will ultimately lead to a world of greater justice and goodwill, even 
if nothing would seem to give us hope of success or even of progress in 
the right direction ? 

Certainly, the words about the evil of the day and the things of 
the morrow do not mean that our actions should not be guided by 
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a thoughtful and responsible consideration of the future consequences 
of what we do. But they do mean that our work for peace should be 
pursued with the patience of one who has no anxiety about results, 
acting in the calm self-surrender of faith. 

For the Christian faith “ the cross is that place at the centre of the 
world’s history... where all men and all nations without exception 
stand revealed as enemies of God... and yet where all men stand revealed 
as beloved of God, precious in God’s sight.” (I quote from the Report 
on the Main Theme of this Assembly.) So understood, the Cross, 
although it is the unique fact on which the Christian Churches base 
their hope, should not separate those of Christian faith from others, but 
should instead be that element in their lives which enables them to 
stretch out their hands to peoples of other creeds in the feeling of universal 
brotherhood which we hope one day to see reflected in a world of nations 
truly united. (From an address by Mr. Hammarskjold at the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, printed in the United Nations 
Review, October 1954, Volume 1, Number 4.) 


AN INTERNATIONAL ETHOS' 
by 


Max HUBER 


No exhaustive consideration of this subject is possible here in view 
of the brief time and space allotted to it; at most some light can be 
thrown on a few fundamental aspects of the question. That question 
is not only extremely far-reaching ; it is new. At no epoch in human 
history has it been so urgent as of recent years ; and it is new too because, 
as far as the present writer knows, it has never been consistently thought 
out and formulated, and has seldom passed out of the domain of subject- 
ive Opinion. 

First, it is necessary to define the terms to be used in this connection. 

Ethics is a coherent system of rules for the conduct of human beings 
among themselves and towards the societies of which they are members, 


1 V. by the present writer : Einige Beobachtungen zum christlichen Verstdndnis der inter- 
nationalen Rechtsordnung, published in Die Kirche Christi und die Welt der Nationen, Geneva, 
1939; also, Oekumene und internationale Angelegenheiten, Reformatio, No. 7, 1955. 
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and again among those societies. This it has in common with law and 
politics. Ethics is, first and foremost, a concern of the individual, 
though of the individual as a social being. In the last resort, the ethics 
of societies are determined by those of the individuals forming them. 
"ven the Christian Kingdom of Heaven can only come into being by 
the rebirth of man in the spirit (St. John 3, 3-8). 

Forms of ethics which seem to concern individuals only, such as 
the scientist’s devotion to truth or the craftsman’s to his craft, are 
ultimately social in character, for science and economics, and art itself, 
are products of life in society. 

By international may be denoted everything which concerns the 
relationships between coexisting human groups organised into states. 
The state is the organisation which exercises an exclusive and predomin- 
ating power over the space it occupies. 

Ethics may be based on revelation (revealed ethics) or reason 
(postulatory ethics) ; they may also be a purely sociological phenomenon 
based on observations of actual conduct. 

Revealed ethics are absolutely and everywhere binding on those 
who believe in the revelation which is their source, even in opposition 
to ethics deriving from another source. They are bound neither to 
time nor place and are in essence changeless. Though the Mosaic ethic 
was transformed in its development through the prophets to Christ 
(St. Matthew, V. 22: ‘‘But I say unto you”’...), the change was not 
effected by the will of man. 

Postulatory ethics is a regimen of the social conduct of man derived 
by reason or experience from the observation of human behaviour in 
society, or arising from the unconscious depths of the psyche. 

Since non-revealed ethics are determined by historical and social 
circumstances, one question arises here: how long, and for what part 
of mankind, is an ethic valid? As long as a corpus christianum existed, 
even after the religious cleavage, a Christian ethic was internationally 
valid for the European society of states. But with the Enlightenment 
and the opening up of relations with non-Christian peoples, the question 
of a postulatory international ethic became urgent. The most famous 
attempt to formulate an ethic of the kind is Kant’s: Of Eternal Peace. 
One may say that natural law was a kind of international ethic, or took 
the place of one. 

Within Christendom, the first attempts to formulate an international 
ethic for our time may be seen in the Papal Encyclicals issued during the 
two World Wars, the resolutions of the ecumenical Assembly at Evan- 
ston, and the work to be expected from the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. 
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Practical ethics, which may be observed even among animals in 
actual behaviour, if not as ideas, would not produce much in the way 
of positive results among men. It is an impressive fact that the first 
actual event in world history, recorded in Genesis, of action between 
two independent human beings is Cain’s fratricide, a murder prompt- 
ed by feelings of wounded ambition and not by the extremity of the 
struggle for life. From the discovery of America to the end of the 19th 
century, European states extended their sovereignty or some kind of 
control over the entire surface of the globe, with the exception of China 
and the Islamic empires ; the result has been the reaction which separ- 
ated America from Europe and has given rise to the so-called anti- 
colonial movement in Asia and Africa, which is an attitude of tension 
or revolt towards the European powers. An international ethic could 
hardly disregard the question of whether it is admissible for one nation 
to be dependent on another. 

In view of the brutal reality of the facts of international life, it would 
be necessary to investigate such things as the Hague Conferences, the 
League of Nations and UN, the Kellogg Pact and all the so-called 
political peace programmes in order to discover how far they really 
express the desire for an ethic of international life, or how far they 
simply camouflage actual power politics. 

Before even an approach to a formulation of the substance of an 
international ethic can be made, the following, and possibly yet other 
preliminary questions would have to be clarified : 

Are the subject and object of such an ethic the states now in exist- 
ence, i.e. does their existence command absolute respect in the same 
way as the existence and dignity of the human personality is inviolate 
in the Christian ethic ? Or is it also to apply to peoples which were once 
independent, and can they claim the right to leave the states to which 
they belong (right of self-determination) or to reunite with other parts 
of the same race as themselves ? 

Is the international ethic to be conceived as an ideal and hence as 
a policy for the reorganisation of international relations, or is it deter- 
mined by the need to come to grips with the actual necessities of the 
relations between independent communities ? 

Is such an ethic intended for a comity of coexistent sovereign states, 
among which it seeks to establish an, if possible, peaceful modus 
vivendi, while recognising the right of such states to assert or defend 
their interests by force, if need be ? 


Is the ethic intended for a comity of states which abjures war and 
acts of violence on principle, except where a breach of the peace can 
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be forestalled by the threat of force, and, if necessary, peace restored 
by force? (League of Nations, UN.) 

Does the ethic envisage an absolutely non-violent comity of nations, 
i.e. a community of peoples in which individuals and nations meet on a 
footing of complete frankness and selflessness, and peace is the result 
of the spiritual rebirth of man and of a new kind of thought in which the 
very idea of force has no place? This is the ethic postulated by rigor- 
ously pacifist groups and is probably the goal of Moral Rearmament. 

To speak of an international ethic without having first clarified 
these points involves a risk of cross-purposes; hopes may even be 
awakened which may lead to further conflicts, and finally the disap- 
pointment caused by the contrast between the ethic and the realities of 
political life may result in a sterile pessimism. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND FOR ECUMENICAL 
CO-OPERATION IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
by 


KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTI 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs represents 
a centuries-long concern of Christians for peace and international 
cooperation. A full account of the background would require a long 
volume. It would go back at least to the Truce of God and the Peace 
of God initiated in the ninth and tenth centuries and repeatedly given 
the endorsement of synods and councils of the Catholic Church then 
the sole ecumenical body in Western Europe. It would include the 
pioneer efforts by the Basque Dominican, Francisco de Vitoria, and 
the Dutch Protestant, Hugo Grotius, to formulate a body of law to 
govern the relations between the nation states which were emerging 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It would embrace the pro- 
jects of Emeric Cruce, the Roman Catholic monk, and William Penn, 
the Quaker, for international organisation to promote peace. There 
would be a listing of the spate of peace societies begun by Christians 
under the stimulus of the Wars of Napoleon and which flourished 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

As towards the end of the nineteenth century and on the eve of 
World War I armaments mounted in Europe and with them the fore- 
shadowing of the later holocausts, there were efforts to arouse the 
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churches to prayer and common action. In 1889 Brooke Foss West- 
cott, then Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge and Canon of 
Westminster, brought together a conference of representatives of various 
churches out of which came the Christian Union for Promoting Inter- 
national Concord. The growing tension between Britain and Germany 
stimulated the formation in 1910 of the Associated Councils of Churches 
in the British and German Empires for Fostering Friendly Relations 
between the Two Peoples. The effort was made to make this the spring- 
board for a world association for international co-operation through 
the Churches. The recently founded (1908) Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, already interested in peace, was easily 
won to the project. In February, 1914, only a few months before the 
outbreak of World War I, a gift of two million dollars by Andrew 
Carnegie made possible the creation of the Church Peace Union, in 
which Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews were included. In 
the fateful days of early August, 1914, when mobilisation was in progress 
and warring armies were marching, through funds provided by the 
Church Peace Union a conference was held in Constance, Germany, 
out of which came what in 1915 was christened the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship through the Churches. Through 
World War I and in the post-war years the World Alliance was active 
in relief to the victims of war, promoting reconciliation, and preparing 
the way and stirring up support for the League of Nations. Since by 
1948 the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs had 
come into being and was fulfilling much of its purpose and the Church 
Peace Union had discontinued its financial support, in that year the 
World Alliance closed its Geneva office. 

During World War I Nathan Sdderblom, Archbishop of Uppsala 
and Primate of the Church of Sweden, laboured mightily to end the 
struggle. In November, 1914, he sought to induce the leaders of the 
Churches to join in an appeal “for peace and Christian fellowship” 
and in the spring of 1917 he and other leading churchmen in neutral 
countries signed a plea for a “righteous and durable peace.” In December, 
1917, at his instance, a Neutral Church Conference assembled at 
Uppsala. 

Out of the efforts of Séderblom, reinforced by churchmen of several 
other countries, there came into being the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work. The initial meeting was in Stockholm in 1925. 
The preceding year the Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, 
and Citizenship (“Copec”’) had been held in Birmingham and had had 
the Church and international relations as one of its subjects. The second 
meeting of Life and Work was in Oxford, in 1937. Séderblom had died 
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in 1931, but others gave themselves to making his dream a reality. 
One of the major concerns of the Oxford gathering was international 
affairs. When the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
joined with the World Conference on Faith and Order to create the 
World Council of Churches, it was inevitable that international affairs 
should have an important place in the interests of the new body. 

Although World War II broke before it could be formally con- 
stituted, the World Council of Churches, described as “in process of 
formation,” through its Geneva office rendered significant service to 
refugees, displaced persons, and prisoners of war, and in maintaining 
contacts with Christians across warring lines. 

During World War II the Federal Council of Churches in America 
which had long had its Department of International Justice and Good- 
will, organised the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, with John Foster Dulles as its chairman. Somewhat similarly 
in Britain in 1939 there was brought into being the Commission of 
Churches for International Friendship and Social Responsibility. 

To some of the members of these commissions it seemed fairly 
obvious that as soon as the cessation of hostilities made it possible, 
the scope of their efforts should be broadened to enlist the collaboration 
of churches the world around. Since, particularly in North America, 
where the Foreign Missions Conference had shared with the Federal 
Council of Churches in the Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill, the missionary interests had become deeply involved, it 
was through a group representing both the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council that the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs was inaugurated. 


WORLD HEALTH AND WORLD COMMUNITY 
by 


JOHANNES LEIMENA 


It is a truism that we live in an ever shrinking world. Even before 
Wendell Wilkie popularised the term, men had discovered that ours 
is now “One World.” It has been calculated mathematically that during 
the first half of the present century, in terms of the time required to 


travel from one point to another, the earth shrunk from the size of a 
football to that of an English walnut. This process is retarded by the 
tendency of certain forces to divide the nations and peoples into power 
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blocs, but the shrinking continues. One of the major factors shaping 
and strengthening the world community is the Christian Church, which 
seeks to create brotherhood as well as community. 

The aftermath of two world wars, the tensions incident to the present 
cold war, and the threat of atomic world disaster, have produced a 
profound popular yearning for peace. This desire is not limited to the 
great powers. It is especially characteristic of the newly independent 
nations. Starting late in the technological race, these young nations 
recognise that only if there is an extended period of world peace can 
they develop their internal economies so as to supply their peoples 
with an abundant living. They must raise the national standards of 
living by improving social and economic conditions. They must provide 
relief from hunger, poverty and preventable disease. Thus these young 
national Davids are pitting themselves against four Goliaths : Ignorance, 
Poverty, Disease, and Unemployment. Their slender sling-shot is 
effective thought and planning; the stone with which they must slay 
the enemy is hard work. 

Less developed, they must look to other nations to supply them with 
technical skills, equipment and machinery, and even with food and 
raw materials. No amount of hard manual work, in view of the shortages, 
can close the gap between what they have and what their peoples regard 
as their right. Yet this assistance must be made available on a business- 
like basis. There must be no hidden conditions to arouse suspicions 
of continuing colonialism, if the younger nations are to remain friendly 
with western powers which will give the needed help. 

rhe twentieth century, especially since World War II is distinguished 
by a strong sense of social responsibility as between nations. This 
emphasis is offspring and product of the nineteenth century’s passion 
for social justice. The members of the United Nations have compacted 
to maintain international peace and security and to cooperate in establish- 
ing political, economic and social conditions under which this task can 
be achieved. In the Atlantic Charter and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
this same mood prevails. The Constitution of the World Health Organisa- 
tion states : 


“The health of the people is fundamental to the attainment of peace 
and security and is dependent upon the fullest cooperation of individuals 
and States 

The achievement of any State in the promotion and protection of 
health is of value to all. Unequal development in different countries in the 
promotion of health and control of disease, especially communicable 
disease, is a common danger. 

The extension to all peoples of the benefits of medical, psychological 
and related knowledge is essential to the fullest attainment of health. 
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Governments have a responsibility for the health of their peoples which 
can be fulfilled only by the provision of adequate health and social 
measures.” 


These are noble sentiments to which we must attain; yet we young 
nations acknowledge that we are far from their achievement. In this 
ever shrinking world, one diseased spot can contaminate the whole 


body. Unrest in a single locality may be exploited to disturb the peace 


of the world. In the field of health we as nations cannot stand alone 
Mosquitos and bacteria are not respecters of national boundaries. 
National legislation and international reactions affect each other. We 
in South-east Asia thus welcome international health collaboration and 
cooperation, through United Nations’ specialised agencies. In Indo- 
nesia they are lending valuable assistance. While the quantity is small 
in comparison with our total needs, we are grateful for the medical 
supplies and equipment, experts, study fellowships and surveys 

In this changing world, with its manifold problems, some continuing, 
others emerging, stands the Church. What is its duty? Is it to isolate 
itself from the tensions, which are integral to the changing character 
of society, or is it to be a token of Christ’s love in the situation? Must 
the Church maintain its distance vis-a-vis the difficulties modern man 
encounters, or must it be active in the process of reforming the new 
society ? Upon the answers which the Church gives in these new nations 
depends, humanly speaking, its future and its effectiveness 

Where the majority of the people are non-Christian, they are eager 
to know what responsibility the Church feels towards the nation, how 
Christian agencies are stimulating and undergirding developments 
essential to stability. They will form their opinions by observing the 
manner in which Christians individually and collectively identify them- 
selves with their respective national communities. Thus the Church 
must go out into the byways and hedges to learn the prime needs of the 
people. Be they problems of health, education, agriculture, or labour, 
the Church must lend its resources and spiritual energies to the task. 
The Church must have open eyes, open ears, and an open heart. I! 
the Church does not take its stand with the people, it will be disregarded 
and finally discarded. Every member of the Christian community 
must be conscious of his membership in the total community as well 
as within the Body of Christ. When we speak and act as Christians it 
must be out of a sense of Christian responsibility, and according to 
the biblical mood and pattern. Our concerns are not for our own 
group’s welfare primarily ; they include our respective nations and the 
entire race of mankind as well 
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POSITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
by 


CHARLES MALIK 


Positive Christianity cannot mean only the Sermon on the Mount. 
In fact, our difficulties in the world today stem in part precisely from 
the tendency of reducing so-called “Christianity” more and more to 
mere moralism. Apart from its essential falsehood, such a reduction 
cannot withstand the terrific Communist and Eastern onslaught. Positive 
Christianity can only mean the full plenitude of Christ’s will in history, 
including the life of the humblest no less than of the most exalted person. 
This implies a certain definite faith with respect to God, to His historical 
dealings with the children of men, to Jesus Christ, to what happened 
during Holy Week and especially on that first Easter morning, to the 
Church and its diverse activities, to the destiny of man, of the Church 
and of nations, and to the Second Coming of Jesus Christ. If by “Posi- 
tive Christianity” we mean anything less than the full life and doctrine 
of the Church, then the first thing that must be said under the title 
“Positive Christianity and Communism” is that “Positive Christianity” 
is something quite superficial and therefore quite likely to be supplanted 
by Communism. 

Nothing therefore is more misleading, more dangerous and more 
false than to pose as competing with Communism on Communism’s 
own ground. If all that the Christian, or the Church, says to the Com- 
munist, or to the Communist Party, is : “You want social and economic 
justice ? — look here, | want more of that! You want to liberate the 
oppressed and downtrodden ? — look here, I want more of that! You 
want to raise the standard of living of the masses ? — look here, I want 
more of that! You want to overcome the profit motive ? I too want 
that! You want all men to be brothers, without distinction as to race, 
culture, nationality and religion? —I too have been preaching that ! 
You want the nations and cultures of Asia and Africa to be free and 
independent ?—I too want that! —if that is Christianity’s only 
response to Communism, then Christianity is already Communised ! 
If Christianity cannot put up a higher and deeper challenge than that, 
then Communism has already won. Communism is the absolute asser- 
tion of the material, the economic, the social, the immanent, the con- 
cupiscent, the human (in at least one sense of the term), and this asser- 
tion cannot be arrested and refuted except by stepping out of this domain 
altogether. 


POSITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 4\11 


The falsehood and superficiality of Communism do not reveal 
themselves on the human and natural plane ; for man, as Dostoyevsky 
said, can stand and become almost anything. Those who naively wonder 
how this or that people can stand a Communist régime with all its oppres- 
sion and capricious change have failed to ponder this profound Dostoyev- 
skian truth. It is only the challenge of the revelation of Jesus Christ 
that can demonstrate how utterly false Communism in its ultimate pre- 
tensions is. This is not to say that a Communist properly and suffi- 
ciently exposed to the life and faith of the Church will be automatically 
converted ; for the great mystery of freedom leaves the possibility of 
rebellion even in face of the full truth absolutely intact. What is here 
asserted is only that the concrete knowledge of Jesus Christ and what 
he meant and continues to mean in human life absolutely refutes the 
dialectical-materialistic metaphysics of Communism. 

On the side of theory and conviction, Christianity must never faint 
or falter in stressing the truth of which it is absolutely sure. The Commu- 
nists display a very great respect for ideas and the Christians must 
match them with an even deeper respect. Therefore to the Communist 
theory of the infinite perfectibility of man, Christianity must boldly 
oppose what it knows of the essential sinfulness of man. To the Commu- 
nist theory that everything about man — his ideas, his hopes, his actions, 
his attitudes, his institutions — is the outcome of his economic and 
social experience, Christianity must boldly oppose what it knows of the 
original potency of the human soul to rise above every social and economic 
determinism. To the Communist rebellion against history and tradition, 
Christianity must boldly oppose what it knows of the unity of the human 
spirit in history and tradition. To the Communist apotheosis of the 
group, Christianity must boldly oppose what it knows of the essential 
mortality of all groups (except the Church) and the essential immortality 
of the individual human soul alone. To the Communist doctrine that 
truth is a function of the class struggle and that therefore there is no 
law of nature, Christianity must boldly oppose what it knows of object- 
ive truth apart from any class and any struggle, of the power of reason 
to seek it, find it and be sure of it, and of the natural and inviolable 
dignity of man. To the Communist dogma that the immediate, visible, 
bustling, social excitements and achievements of life are all that there 
is, Christianity must confidently oppose what it knows of the inner, 
personal life of the spirit, with all its suffering, joy, freedom, creativity, 
victory, certainty and depth. To the Communist dogma that there is 
nothing above time and that the immanent process of history embraces 
everything, Christianity must boldly oppose what it knows of God as 
the transcendent Judge, not only of the hearts of men, but even of the 
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course of events, and as the living Lord, not only of those who love and 
fear Him, but even of those who hate and resist Him. Christianity can 
quietly and lovingly let the gospel life of the obedient Son of God 
judge, explain and forgive the rebellious life of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 
To the Communist assertion that death ends all, Christianity can confi- 
dently oppose what it surely knows of the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
and of the real, objective, individual, eternal life vouchsafed us through 
that event. 

It is on its own distinctive ground, on the ground of what it surely 
knows, has proclaimed, lives for and has flourished under (always 
of course under and through the Cross), that positive Christianity can 
and must face Communism. In convicting men of their sin, in affirming 
the independence of man’s will and spirit, in displaying in love the 
beauty and truth of tradition, in declaring the immortality alone of the 
Church and of the individual human soul, in stressing objective truth 
and its knowability by reason, in holding fast to the joyous inner life 
of the spirit, in proclaiming God as the living Lord and Judge, in preach- 
ing the gospel in its fullness, and in bearing witness to the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, in doing all this Christianity has the firmest ground on 
which it can stand and conquer. 

This is all on the side of theory and faith. But faith passes into 
works and life. Who today convicts and moves the Communist ? Not 
the social workers, not the socialist parties of Europe and Asia, not 
the mighty armaments of the West, not the economic prosperity of 
the non-Communist world, not even the diplomacy of the West. All 
these have their own necessary domain of real validity. But since the 
Communist has also these things aplenty, he is left completely unmoved 
by their existence across the chasm. What really baffles him and forces 
him to think is the sight of monks, hermits and contemplatives, the 
discipline of faith among the faithful, the active potency of the mysteries 
and sacraments of the Church, the undying appeal of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the power of forgiveness and love upon those who are 
touched by the Cross. 

There is no magical short cut to the salvation of the world. Not by 
tricks, nor by cleverness, nor by force, nor by negative feeling, nor 
by catering to the lusts of the flesh, can Christianity answer Communism, 
but by profound understanding on the basis of the word, the forgiveness 
and the Cross of Christ. “If I had not come and spoken unto them... 
if | had not done among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not had sin...” Christ transforms the natural man in us into 
one tormented by, and at the same time forgiven for, his sins. This is 
the creation of souls. The Church must therefore accept the hatred and 
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persecution of men awakened by Christ to their sin. It must love, serve 
and pray for them in the power of the Holy Ghost. And it must never 
lose sight of the fact that, whatever happens, it belongs altogether 
to another Lord, another kingdom and another destiny. 


CHURCH TRANSCENDING NATION 
by 


BEN MARAIS 


We must in any discussion of this problem immediately face the 
fact that we live in a broken world, a world broken by sin. We must 
likewise stress the fact that every man and every church is part of some 
concrete situation. 

In this broken world the human family is divided into nations and 
races and although we believe that this diversity has come about under 
God’s guidance and that nations and the Bindungen (bonds) they create 
serve God’s purpose in limiting sins and lawlessness among men, we 
also realise that nationhood is tainted by sin and infested by the seeds 
‘of disorder, death and rebellion against God. The result of this fact is 
‘evident in every age. Christian citizens are therefore often confronted 
by a clash of loyalties between God (or church) and nation. 

Often Christians are called upon to give their supreme loyalty to 
state or nation and not to God. The Christian believers of our own 
century have time and again been called upon to come to a personal 
decision about this question ; “Will my Christian beliefs be determined 
by my nationalism or will my nationalism be fashioned by my Christian 
beliefs ?”” In some countries that issue is as real today as it was for 
Germany two decades ago. In almost every century believers had to 
face situations where they were denied the right to give their supreme 
loyalty to God alone. 

While we must never take the attitude that race or nation is not 
important and need not be taken seriously, and while we must admit 
that Christianity does not destroy race or nation, but rather purifies 
them, we must stress the fact that the Church transcends race or nation. 
The Church is not and may never be limited or restricted by consider- 
ations of race or nationality. 

While admitting that races and national states are important, we 
can never agree with those among us who contend that these things are 
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of such permanent importance that it is the God-given duty of the 
Church to see that the cultural and racial integrity of the nation (Volk) 
is in no way endangered. For this reason the Church, according to 
them, must be organised on national or racial lines. 

It is true of course that Christianity does not destroy natural diver- 
sity even in its own circle, but it does break down division between man 
and man. 

Pentecost itself bears eternal witness to the character of the Church 
as the body of the redeemed from all races and nations. For this reason 
also the early Christians were often called the “third race.” Men of 
all nations and races belonged to the one Church of Christ and were 
members of the same congregations. They were the one body of the 
redeemed. This unity is a given, not a man-made unity. 

In our one common Christian Confession we all agree: “I believe 
in one holy catholic Church, the communion of Saints.” That has 
been the historical position of the Church through the ages. 

The Church of Christ is still one and undivided, but in its mani- 
festation we have through the centuries too often allowed diversity 
to become division. This is the result of human sin. In actual fact we 
only see the Church of Christ as it is manifested among us in its state 
of deep division. Much of this division is caused by factors of race or 
nationality. 

While we all agree that the Church of Christ is one, the application 
of this principle has in some concrete historical situations been found 
extremely difficult. In some cases churches that confess the essential 
unity of the body of Christ, have been forced by these practical con- 
siderations of race, history, language, colour or nationality to have 
separate churches for different racial or linguistic groups. 

Can this ever be Christian? Can the Church ever be thus bound 
by the fetters of race or nation? Perhaps most Christians would be 
inclined to give an immediate negative answer to this question. 

But we must always be careful not to view man in the abstract. Every 
man and every church is rooted in some historical situation and this 
situation cannot be ignored but must be taken into account. 

If the question were put to me: “May we exclude anybody from 
a church on grounds other than that of faith?” I would answer “No.” 
Any thought of excluding any person from worshipping in any Christian 
Church on grounds of race or colour, for instance, can never be justified. 
If prejudice or arrogance alone is the ground for separate churches, it 
must always be condemned. And in that degree that any separate 


church is founded on these grounds it is founded on an un-Christian 
basis. 
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But I do believe that separate (not segregated) churches can in 
some concrete situations be justified on grounds of culture, language, 
or even colour (to the extent that colour and language or cultural differ- 
ences run parallel), but — and this seems to me the crux of the whole 
matter — on condition that there is no exclusion of people from any 
church on any of these grounds. The moment a white Christian group 
for instance excludes coloured people from common worship it is un- 
Christian. The fact of separate churches for different groups, on the 
other hand, may for many practical reasons be wise and profitable, 
as long as this arrangement, based on diversity, is not allowed to become 
division and exclusion. As long as there is no exclusion from common 
worship I cannot see in what way independent “indigenous” or “racial” 
churches for instance destroy or deny the real unity of the people of 
God. 

Though I agree that exclusion as such is wrong and that we may 
not on grounds of race or colour close the door of any place of worship 
to any human being who is a Christian believer, | am convinced that 
Christian responsibility may lead us to acknowledge that while separate 
churches for different racial, ethnic, colour or language groups are not 
the ultimate ideal, it may in certain situations be the wise and most 
natural policy, not because the ideal is shelved or forsaken, but because 
we have to take seriously the whole sinful situation in which man stands 
and the fact that neither man nor the Church lives in the abstract but 
is rooted in some concrete historical situation. To force integration in 
some situations could only lead to a rich harvest of chaos and disaster. 

On the other hand there are so many positive considerations for 
having separate Churches or church services in some cultural and 
linguistic situations like that of my own country, South Africa, that 
they cannot be ignored, on condition that we never lose the ideal of 
a Church in which all men will be at home. 

Any policy of separation on cultural, linguistic or colour lines, 
however, calls for the utmost vigilance and searching of conscience. 
Separation on these lines may have the effect not of bridging or over- 
coming prejudices but of giving these prejudices permanence. Wrong 
or evil motives may very easily slip in and take command so that the 
formation and/or continuance of these separate churches may spring 
not from a sense of Christian responsibility and love but from a desire to 
get rid of the less developed brother on grounds of race and colour. 
This is and can only be a blatant denial of the reality of the Christian 
Koinonia. Any church placed in one of these critical racial situations 
will continually have to guard against this evil tendency and educate 
its members in the light of our deep and fundamental unity in Christ, 
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to respect and love every member of his household, irrespective of race 
or colour. But this does not mean that separate churches for different 
racial groups must under all circumstances be condemned and cannot 
have beneficial and positive results. I believe they can, on condition 
that real Christian brotherhood is not thereby denied in theory or in 
practice. 

While we affirm that the Church transcends any and every nation, 
we do not thereby deny that nation or race can have real significance 
in the practical organisation of the visible Church. By its very character, 
however, the Church is called continually to bear witness of the coming 
Kingdom and in its own life be a manifestation of that Kingdom which 
is to come, a break-through of the new world into the o/d. For this 
reason the Church must continually and progressively work towards 
the elimination of walls of partition between believer and believer. 
This it must do as part of its calling in obedience to Christ its Lord 
and Master. 

To achieve this it is necessary always to remind ourselves that the 
supreme loyalty of the Christian believer belongs to the household of 
God, and not to a nation. 


THE STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY AND PEACE 


by 


é 


PHILIPPE MAURY 


The constitution of the World’s Student Christian Federation men- 
tions among its purposes, ““To bring students of all countries into mutual 
understanding and sympathy, and lead them to realise that the principles 
of Jesus Christ should rule in international relationships, and to endeavour 
by so doing to drawn the nations together.” If the Federation were to 
rewrite this statement today, it would certainly use a somewhat different 
terminology, but in substance it would maintain the concern expressed 
in this clause. The Federation believes that one of its functions is to 
contribute to international understanding, to peace, and to the creation 
of a just order within society and among nations. This is a requirement 
of our fundamental mission, which is to proclaim the good news of 
Jesus Christ in the universities and colleges of the whole world. We 
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would cease to be a Christian Federation if we were not concerned for 
peace and justice among men and nations. 

Now this might be just a very nice statement of intention, such as 
we Christians are so apt to make — and, as the saying goes, the road 
to hell is paved with good intentions. Does the Federation do anything 
significant to carry out this “good intention”? Apparently very little. 
It relies on the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
to represent it in the United Nations, and in many cases its member 
movements are not very effective instruments of political action at the 
national level. We may seem to miss many real opportunities to work 
for peace and world order, but the Federation conceives its task prima- 
rily as that of being a manifestation of peace and world order in the 
midst of a divided world. Each time it organises an international confer- 
ence, in which students from all corners of the world, holding the most 
diverse political views, sometimes even from opposite sides of a battle- 
field, meet one another, live together, speak together, and, above all, 
pray together, a great deal more is done for peace than at most diplo- 
matic conferences. The Federation wishes to remain a place where all 
Christian students, regardless of their political choices, can meet and 
speak together of the problems they face, a community in which diver- 
gent Christian attitudes can face one another and together try to find 
a unity, often different from political agreement. At the peak of the 
Korean crisis in January 1951, the Federation said in a letter to its 
national movements : 


We believe that it is our duty to take a responsible attitude in the 
events of our day. None of us can escape the obligation of making up 
his mind in the conflicts of this world. Recognising behind political 
struggles the continual conflict between Christ and the powers of evil, 
which is so manifest in our days, we cannot remain neutral in the sense 
of “uncommitted.” As Christians we must know where we stand... 

While in the World’s Student Christian Federation we receive and enjoy 
real Christian fellowship, it is a fact that we follow divergent political 
courses and are not all on the same side in the world’s conflict. What 
matters is that we should all watch lest we should be dominated by national 
loyalties and pressures or political ideologies ; in our thoughts, prayers 
and actions, in the positions taken by our national movements, we must 
place ourselves under the obedience of our Lord Jesus Christ and seek 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. We must keep present in our minds all 
those students, in fifty countries throughout the world, to whom we are 
bound by active fellowhip within the Federation ; we must not make our 
decisions without taking into account their situations and opinions. 
In our political activities, as well as in our religious life, we belong to the 
same ecumenical body and are thus responsible for one another 
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The Federation as an ecumenical organisation strives to be a sign 
of peace within this world, a demonstration that in Jesus Christ there 
is a unity given to men which is stronger than all their divisions. And 
this is true not only for Christians, but for all men. That is why we also 
try to be a force for peace in our relations with non-Christian students. 
In recent years the most direct effort made in this realm was a conversa- 
tion which the Federation had on matters concerning peace with the 
International Union of Students, an organisation with headquarters 
in Prague and under strong communist influence. In February 1955, 
members of both organisations met for a few days in Vienna, Austria. 
I do not think very much was achieved at the point of finding a solution 
to world problems ; we were all conscious that as students we were not 
experts in this field. But I think a great deal was achieved, in the sense 
that Christians and communists faced one another and stated frankly 
their convictions, not only about peace but also about men, the world 
and history. The dialogue was often difficult ; irritation and tension 
were frequent, but at the end of this short meeting we were beginning 
to see that on both sides we were genuinely concerned for peace among 
nations, each in his own way. We also began to understand something 
of one another, at least that before we could speak fruitfully together 
many more contacts, conversations and efforts would be required of us 
all. Above all, I think we Christian participants in these conversations 
were able at some points not only to say what we conceived international 
relations ought to be, but also to show why we are concerned about 
them. By speaking about peace among nations, I think we were also 
able to say something about peace between God and man. Was this 
word of witness heard? I do not know — God alone does. But | 
feel sure that it is in this way, through Christian witness, that we can 
most effectively contribute to peace. Not by facing others with the 
pride of those who have the truth, but with the humility of men who 
know that they are no better than anyone else, and who therefore 
keep open hearts and minds to what others do, think and say; but also 
with the great joy and strength of those who have to proclaim a message 
which for all men is the truth and the life, a message which is the key, 
the only key, to peace among nations. 





DIVINE COMPULSION 
by 


O. FREDERICK NOLDI 


The millions of people who comprise our one human family predomi- 
nantly want peace, with justice and freedom. What distinctive motives 
prompt Christian concern and action? In limiting my considerations 
to this single question, I perforce leave untouched for the moment many 
vital problems, such as the manner in which the principles of the Christ- 
ian faith can be made relevant to the issues of our day. Nevertheless, 
an understanding of the compelling force in Christianity is of fundamental 
importance. I therefore seek to illustrate one way in which this Christian 
compulsion can be identified. Those who adhere to other faiths may 
be prompted by different motives. Yet we must always remember that 
wide areas of agreement can be found by men of goodwill, whatever 
their distinctive motivation, and every effort should be made to attain 
commonly acceptable solutions for the world problems which confront 
mankind. 


An inescapable responsibility rests upon Christians to seek peace, 
justice, and freedom for all men everywhere. The Christian testimony 
to the nations and peoples of the world involves no new or strange Gospel. 
It is an inevitable projection from Christian conviction and experience. 
Compelled by the unsearchable riches which are its heritage, “the 
household of faith” offers its witness to “the whole family on earth” of 
which it is a part. The compulsion to which the Christian intuitively 
responds by faith can be illuminated and supported from the sources 
by which his faith is instructed and strengthened. 

“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you : not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.”! The very form of these words distinguishes 
the promised peace from relations of comity and good will among 
nations. It is “the peace of God which passeth all understanding” 
and which shall keep men’s “hearts and minds in Christ Jesus.”* Yet 
the Christian who has received God’s gift of inner peace cannot fail 
to heed St. Paul’s injunction, “If it be possible, as much as lieth in 


! John 14: 27 
2 Philippians 4: 7 
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you, live peaceably with all men”! or the words of St. Peter, “. . .seek 
peace, and ensue it.”* He must find incentive in Jesus’ promise, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called the children of 
God.” * The Christian who has experienced the peace of God which 
passes all understanding must seek peace among the peoples and nations 
of the world. 

Frustrated in face of prevailing injustice but convinced that justice 
must prevail, the prophet Habakkuk declared an eternal principle 
from his watchtower of spiritual perception, “The just shall live by 
faith.” * When God intervened in human history to work out for man 
what man could not accomplish for himself, St. Paul found in these 
words the new meaning that in the Gospel of Christ “the righteousness 
of God is revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, the just shall 
live by faith.” © Upon this foundation, he urged that Christians present 
their “bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God...” and 
set forth the claims of justice in human relations.* The Christian who 
by faith has apprehended the righteousness which God in His mercy 
has wrought must in the spirit of brotherhood seek justice for all men. 

In the knowledge of the truth there is the power of deliverance from 
evil and fear. “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 7 Comprehending that men are no longer servants but children 
of their heavenly Father through the Spirit of His Son in their hearts, 
St. Paul proclaimed, “Stand fast therefore in the liberty with which 
Christ hath made us free.” * From the vantage point of his freedom 
in faith, the Christian sees in a new light all members of the human 
family — without distinction as to race or colour, class or creed. All 
men stand in the image of God. Jesus lived and died for all. For every 
man there is a vocation which he is called upon to pursue. The Christ- 
ian who has experienced the liberty with which Christ has set men 
free must press for a society where all God’s children have an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill the destiny which He has fixed for them. 

In committing himself to seek peace, justice, and freedom, the Christ- 
ian frequently encounters a perplexing dilemma. Is there moral justi- 
fication for purchasing peace at the price of justice and freedom? Will 
the effort to defend justice and freedom by military action defeat the 
very objectives that are sought? The dilemma will not be resolved by 
easy and inflexible generalisation. Nevertheless there are helpful guides 


' Romans 12: 18 Romans |: 17 

* 1 Peter 3: 11 Romans 12: | ff. 
5 Matthew 5: 9 John 8: 32. 

* Habakkuk 2: 4. Galatians 5: 1. 
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to direct the Christian as he faces each new situation. His decision 
will be prompted neither by craven fear nor by the prospect of hardship, 
for he will remember the words of Jesus : “These things have I spoken 
unto you, that in me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have 
tribulation : but be of good cheer (of good courage). I have overcome 
the world.” + He will know that in putting forth the best effort on behalf 
of justice, he will help to build a sure foundation for peace. “And the fruit 
of righteousness is sown in peace of them that make peace.”’* In discern- 
ing the times and the seasons, the Christian will also realise that in an 
atomic age peace increasingly becomes the pathway to justice and 
freedom, and he will insist that the maximum of effort be directed 
toward the settlement of international differences by peaceful means. 
The fate of the “whole family on earth” is at stake and no part of 
it can escape responsibility. By virtue of their heritage, those who are 
of “the household of faith” have a distinctive task and every member 
must share in its performance. The primary contribution of the churches 
lies in the steadfast proclamation of the Gospel at home and to the 
uttermost parts of the world, and in the growing solidarity of a Christian 
fellowship which transcends race, class and national frontiers. The 
action of an individual is significant in the home, the community and 
the nation. The strength of one man is multiplied in the fellowship of 
millions. Recognising that a Christian witness to the world of nations 
also requires specialised competence and representative action, the 
World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council 
have established as their joint agent the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. Similarly a corporate impact upon the world 
is made through inter-church aid and service to refugees, through 
ecumenical study, and in many other ways. Yet whatever the instrument- 
ality may be, its action must be animated by the Christian faith which 
makes imperative the pursuit of early peace, justice, and freedom. 
Encouragement may be found in the fact that the churches have in 
recent years sought to relate more specifically the general principles of 
their faith to the concrete problems of international life. They have 
done so with the effort to avoid both the sentimentality which robs action 
of virility and the pragmatism which would violate principle. For example, 
in the interest of peace they have drawn upon their resources to assist in 
bringing to an end the fighting in Korea and they continue to press 
insistently for a sound system of disarmament in face of seemingly 
insuperable obstacles. Their support of programmes for economic and 


! John 16: 33 
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technical assistance has been prompted by the requirements of justice 
and brotherhood. In contributing to international standards of human 
rights and in seeking redress of violations in many parts of the world, 
they are working for the promotion of responsible freedom. While 
effective results are legitimately desired and failure is a reasonable 
mark of human frailty, the justification for the Christian effort is not 
to be found in the prospect of success. Responsibility cannot be evaded. 
“It is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful.” ? 

The life of the individual Christian and the organised work of the 
churches must embrace a permanent and on-going commitment to 
seek peace, justice and freedom on earth. This is an imperative implica- 
tion of the Christian Gospel. The affirmation contained in the Evanston 
report on “Christians in the Struggle for World Community” can serve 
as a stimulus to effort and a source of strength in action: 


This troubled world, disfigured and distorted as it is, is still God’s 
world. He rules and overrules its tangled history. In praying, “Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven,”’ we commit ourselves to seek earthly 
justice, freedom and peace for all men. Here as everywhere Christ is our 
hope. Our confidence lies not in our own reason or strength, but in the 
power that comes from God. Impelled by this faith, all our actions will 
be but humble, grateful, and obedient acknowledgment that He has 
redeemed the world. The fruit of our efforts rests in His hands. We 
can therefore live and work as those who know that God reigns, undaunted 
by all the arrogant pretensions of evil, ready to face situations that seem 
hopeless and yet to act in them as men whose hope is indestructible. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
by 


Davip OWEN 


Two-thirds of the inhabitants of the earth are still living in involun- 
tary poverty, illiteracy, and ill-health for no reason which could not 
be remedied with patience and good management. For the Asian, 
African and Latin American countries in which the problem is for 
the most part concentrated, it is a basic challenge to the energies of a 


1 | Corinthians 4: 2. 
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politically awakened generation and to the constructive abilities of 
their new leadership. For countries in the van of economic development 
it is a challenge not only to good neighbourliness but also to their grasp 
of the deeper implications of our human situation in a shrinking world. 

The organisation of an international programme of technical assist- 
ance for economic development is part of the response which has been 
made to this challenge in recent years. It is an attempt to help countries 
whose economic progress and social organisation have been retarded, 
by making available a world-wide service of expert advice and training 
facilities in a wide range of subjects from agricultural improvements 
and the establishment of new industries to the eradication of disease 
and the reform of public administration. Capital in increasing amounts, 
wisely invested, is essential for economic development, and much of 
it must come from the wealthier countries. But capital is not enough ; 
and it cannot be absorbed in large quantities without waste, unless 
there be men also available who are practised in its management and 
use. Derelict tractors and machine tools, spoilt equipment, and the 
mismanagement of scarce resources are the consequences of failure to 
take account of the human factor in economic development. The 
absence of skilled workers, foremen and supervisors, not to speak of 
technologists, university teachers and public administrators sets a 
limit to the pace of development through which massive injections of 
capital equipment alone cannot break. It is on this front that the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance has deployed 
its forces. 

Technical assistance is by no means a new thing under the sun. 
The transfer of technical skills and the arts of government from one 
area to another is as old as history. Techniques of production and 
social organisation have spread in the wake of war and conquest. Colon- 
ising powers have introduced them in their dependent territories. Wher- 
ever migrants have gone they have carried their “know-how” and 
methods of work. During the nineteenth century the carrying of advanced 
production methods to the then underdeveloped countries was largely 
a by-product of capitalist penetration. Missionary and philanthropic 
endeavour also played a part in the transplantation of humble techniques 
as well as of great institutions and spiritual values. Thus the recent 
activities of international organisations in providing technical assist- 
ance are a modern innovation only in that they are expressions of 
inter-governmental action in this field. 

The United Nations Programme, which had behind it the precedent 
of action on a smaller scale by the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation before the war, has now been at work 
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for over five years. During this period 78 countries have pledged a 
total of $142 millions towards its finances ; and some 131 countries and 
territories have been helped at one time or another. Eight international 
organisations have combined in the undertaking, and they have together 
recruited over 5,000 experts from 78 countries, and technical insti- 
tutions have made use of the facilities and experience of 105 countries 
and territories in order to provide training in various forms for over 
10,000 men and women drawn from less developed areas. It is safe to 
say that never before have the resources of so many countries been 
mobilised for a world-wide co-operative enterprise. While most of 
the experts and fellowship training opportunities were, in fact, found in 
the economically more advanced countries of Western Europe and 
North America, the contribution, in technical knowledge and experience 
and in training facilities, of many of the less developed countries them- 
selves has proved to be an important asset and one of the distinctive 
features of the Programme. Certainly the possibility of responding 
flexibly to special linguistic and cultural requirements, to the need 
for particular background knowledge, and, occasionally, to politically 
sensitive situations, has contributed greatly to the effectiveness as well 
as to the acceptability of the work. 

The services of the Programme are of special importance for countries 
which have recently gained their political independence. As many 
as 20 dependent territories have joined the family of sovereign nations 
since the second World War and it seems probable that others will 
soon follow. In some cases they have taken over well-developed admin- 
istrative systems with cadres of trained officials and professional 
workers, but this is not universally so. In any case the objectives which 
new countries have set for themselves call for development plans which 
cannot be executed without an expansion of their managerial, profes- 
sional and technical resources. For years to come they will need all 
the help they can get, especially in the field of training and, for obvious 
reasons, they are anxious to obtain it through international institutions 
of which they themselves are members. With the resources at its disposal 
today, the United Nations Expanded Programme can make a modest 
but useful contribution to meeting this need. For this reason alone 
it is important that these resources should be expanded and established 
on a continuing basis. 





THE PLACE OF SMALLER COUNTRIES 
IN THE COMMUNITY OF NATIONS 


by 


ASUNCION A. PEREZ 


Smaller nations recognise the fact that the success of the working 
principles of the United Nations depends upon a greater measure of 
national and international cooperation. The willingness to assume 
one’s share in this common undertaking to bring about peace in the 
world is an acceptance of responsibility as well as of privileges. Such 
an act assumes deeper commitment to the realisation of one-world 
ideas, the very essence of common endeavour by nations that place 
peace and security above other considerations. To think of others and 
to assist in promoting the welfare of others, particularly those of different 
race, colour and language beyond one’s geographical boundaries, is a 
positive sign of social and political maturity. Such, in my humble 
opinion, are the bases of international goodwill and understanding, 
the only sure treatment for human ills today. 

Peoples in smaller countries, particularly in Asia and Southeast 
Asia, are keenly aware more than ever before that no individual or 
nation can claim complete self-sufficiency and enjoy fully the good 
things of life. The United Nations has remarkably accomplished what 
no other international thinking and planning for world community 
has so far attained. However, because of the sad and unfortunate 
experience of some nations in relation to other more powerful countries 
which were their colonisers, they have learned to move cautiously in 
accepting a gift or aid from these countries, even if such be only a friendly 
gesture, especially if there are strings attached. 

The condition of certain nations in their poverty, ignorance, and 
low standard of living is being blamed on other more powerful countries 
which colonised them and kept from them the good things of life, 
instead of sharing with them the blessings of science, of Christianity, 
of education, of equality and of justice. There are cases in history where 
the Christian religion became the forerunner of truth and justice as 
preached by Jesus. But there are also cases where it has been used 
as an instrument of conquest and exploitation of helpless and undeveloped 
countries. Can we blame them if they are suspicious? We cannot if 
we are honest and sincere in our desire to rediscover the vital causes 
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of the illness of the present world. The smaller countries, through the 
United Nations, are fast learning that no matter how weak and under- 
developed they are and no matter how extensive their economic and 
social problems may be, they can still contribute to the peace of the 
world. They must strive hard to develop their own resources, and 
they must make the most of the assistance from the United Nations, 
technical and otherwise. They must seek to harness their man-power, 
agricultural resources, and raw materials to raise their standard of 
living ; to improve health and sanitary conditions ; to reduce illiteracy ; 
and to increase food production through more enlightened and scientific 
farming. To this end, they desire very much to have friends among 
the powerful and advanced countries which fully appreciate their honest 
and sincere efforts to be free from domination. As it is, they are over- 
whelmed and bewildered by the propaganda of the communists and 
are therefore confused and unable to decide what side to take. 

The common fate of many smaller countries has strongly united 
them in a commitment to a common ideal of freedom and independence. 
They are not so much concerned about the cold war between the two 
great powers — the United States (the champion of democracy) and 
Russia (the champion of Communism). Perhaps if the U.S.A. were 
to change its approach somewhat by showing its good intentions and 
good example rather than its power in endeavouring to hold smaller 
countries for democracy, the millions of dollars it gives in aid would 
be more warmly welcomed and better appreciated. The excellence of 
democracy as a way of life can be better understood through a good- 
neighbour policy. Then it may not be too late to win the confidence 
of these smaller countries. 

To sum up let us bear in mind the following factors which are funda- 
mental to our understanding of smaller countries with their deep interest 
in world peace and their justifiable concern for domestic well-being : 

(1) Smaller countries are more concerned with higher standards of living, 

more and better food for the starving millions, and greater opportun- 
ities for self-government. 

Theirs are under-developed countries, and some are rich in raw 
materials ; their basic economy is agriculture, with plenty of man- 
power. 

They recognise the greater and more pressing problems of health, 
and of the need for more technical assistance and fundamental 
education, 

After World War II, the rise of strong nationalism has been the 
commén experience of all. With this deep-rooted longing fanned by 
the willingness of the powerful and altruistic nations to set free their 
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colonies, the more unfortunate ones, whose colonisers are not as 
keen as others in recognising human destiny and the inalienable 
human right to be free, have given expression to their struggle for 
freedom even at the cost of supreme sacrifice. These are the countries 
which are undecided which side they should take 


Powerful nations must recognise the principle that has guided human 
destiny from time immemorial, if peace is to be attained. The United 
Nations, through all its international agencies, specialised services, 
technical assistance, and related non-governmental institutions has 
rendered considerable service by helping the smaller countries to 
cope with their own economic, social, and political problems and it 
has greatly aided them in their efforts to realise their dreams for better 
living, with higher standards, more food, better homes, increased 
man-power due to better health, increased income all because of 
technical aid 


Smaller countries have no ambition for territorial expansion 


They realise the urgency of doing their job to make full use of their 
natural resources, so that their country can be strong and free 


The specialised services of the United Nations have awakened the 
minds of these people to the fact that their economic needs, high 
mortality, difficulty in transportation, and lack of knowledge in 
scientific farming as well as their need for better labour and capital 
relations, education and other social and economic measures, call 
for international thinking and planning. But the ultimate solution 
of their problems lies within their own initiative and leadership, based 
on their undivided awareness of the nature and extent of their pro- 
blems and on their ability to work out effective plans and programmes 


INTERNATIONAL IRRESPONSIBILITY FOR 
REFUGEES 
by 


ELFAN REES 


The preamble to the United Nations Convention relating to the 


Status of Refugees states that “the grant of asylum may place unduly 


heavy burdens upon certain countries and that the satisfactory solution 
of a problem of which the United Nations has recognised the scope 
and nature cannot therefore be achieved without international co- 
operation.” 
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The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees is the pinnacle 
of United Nations recognition of the “scope and nature” of the refugee 
problem. The Convention quoted and the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees own Statute are so limited by narrow definitions 
and exclusions that no more than 2,200,000 of the world’s refugees 
have a claim on the “international co-operation” which the High Com- 
missioner personifies. Even for them, the High Commissioner has had 
to become an international mendicant pleading for funds to help those 
most desperately in need. His appeal for a modest $16,000,000 to 
finance a four-year programme which may well transplant his refugees 
from camps to real life has so far been responded to by 22 governments 
who have paid or promised $4,175,000. 

The United Nations has also assumed international responsibility 
for the tragic 900,000 Arab refugees from Palestine. The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWAPNE) — a temporary agency established ad hoc — is the only 
UN agency authorised to provide food and shelter, the basic needs of refu- 
gees, for its constituency. Its necessary funds are contributed voluntarily 
by 23 out of the 76 governments now members of the United Nations. 

Unhappily the tale of United Nations concern and action for refugees 
does not fully encompass the refugee problem of our age. There cannot 
be less than 40,000,000 refugees, in the broad human sense of the term, 
in the world today. At best and often remotely United Nations concern 
affects no more than 3,000,000 of them. Who are the others and what 
is their lot? 

Since 1945 West Germany has had to provide asylum for no less 
than 12,000,000 expellees and refugees of German nationality. The 
remarkable economic revival of the Republic, resulting by 1955 in full 
employment, has done much to neutralise the material hardship of 
these homeless millions. This however should not obscure the fact 
that the political and social consequences of such an uprooting persist 
as dark clouds over the life of Germany. Housing is still a major problem 
and there are at least 3,000,000 German refugees who are not yet inte- 
grated into any real community life. The most disturbing fact about 
the German refugee problem, however, is that the end is not in sight. 
During 1955 flight from the Soviet Sector of Germany to the West 
averaged no less than 700 persons every night of the year. The figure 
for the month of April 1956 was 26,718. Economic revival notwith- 
standing, this remains a problem that taxes German resources and 
services to the maximum. 

Austria which, in 1950, counted 600,000 Volksdeutsche refugees 
in its population of 6,000,000 has not yet absorbed them all, either 
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into its economic or its national life. Italy and Greece with their problems 
of under-employment can only look to substantial emigration to solve 
their continuing problems of refugees evacuees from the former 
Italian colonies and the survivors of civil war and earthquakes in 
Greece. 

In 1954 the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees invited 
Dr. Edvard Hambro to undertake a survey of the problem of Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong. His report revealed that there were 667,000 
persons who had fled from Communist China living in quite appalling 
conditions and constituting 21 per cent of the total population of the 
Colony. 


While recognising that “the British authorities have not requested 


any help and made no appeal to the United Nations concerning the 
problem of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong,” the Report nevertheless 
suggested, “that an international appeal might be made for a relief 
fund.” The Report was received with gratitude and nothing has been 
done, internationally, to implement its recommendations. 

There are refugee problems resulting from the achievement of inde- 
pendence by India and Pakistan involving the displacement of some 
13,100,000 people. These problems have not, even yet, been seen in 
perspective because of the proud and laudable determination of the 
countries concerned to cherish, as their own, co-religionists who adhered 
to them. These refugees however, still constitute one of the many 
major problems that these new nations have to cope with. 

The partition of Viet Nam in 1954 resulted, inter alia, in the flight 
of some 550,000 refugees from North Viet Nam to South Viet Nam. No 
official international action whatsoever has been taken to provide for 
the needs of these arbitrarily displaced persons. 

The fact is that the United Nations has not recognised the full scope 
and nature of the world-wide refugee problem and far too heavy burdens 
are laid upon the lonely shoulders of countries of asylum. The only 
evidence of international co-operation except that of the United Nations 
cited has been taken recently by the Council of Europe. Following a 
report and recommendations by M. Pierre Schneiter, the Council's 
Special Representative for National Refugees, the Council has decided 
to establish a special capital fund, of some four to five million dollars, 
to help in finding solutions for some of Europe’s refugees. It remains 
to be seen whether the fund will materialise. Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Luxemburg and Iceland are the only countries 
who have pledged contributions. With the notable exceptions of the 
last two they are all countries which have refugee problems that they 
have been left to solve alone. 
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It seems as though the only international agencies who have taken 
a global view of this “century of the homeless man” are certain of 
the great non-governmental organisations. Their concern and compas- 
sion are not restricted to categories but are a response to need wherever 
it manifests itself. The World Council of Churches’ Service to Refugees 
has 69 offices in no less than 45 countries. It values enormously its 
close and cordial cooperation with the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency and Intergovernmental Committee on European 
Migration, but its concern spreads beyond the limitations imposed 
upon these agencies. 

In accepting the award of the Nobel Peace Prize, Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
said “there can be no real peace in this world as long as hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children, through no fault of their own, 
but only because they sacrificed all they possessed for the sake of what 
they believed, still remain in camps and live in misery and in the greatest 
uncertainty of their future. Eventually, if we wait too long, the uprooted 
are bound to become easy prey for political adventurers, from whom 
the world has suffered too much already. Before anything of that sort 


happens, let us join our hands in an all-out effort to solve their problem.” 
The tragedy of our century is far from played out. The task it 
imposes is far from being completed. There are all too many nations 
and people who have not joined hands — the circle is too small and 
composed too frequently only of those who bear the burden. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
by 


WesLey F. RENNIE 


The fact that economic factors play an important rdéle in international 
relations is being increasingly recognised. Indeed the rdle itself of 
such factors seems to be growing in scope and depth of influence, as 
the modern world becomes more and more interdependent in its material 
development. One does not need to accept the extreme dogma of eco- 
nomic determinism in according to economic factors a large, and in 
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many cases a determinative, place in the relationships of peoples. A 
striking illustration is the way in which oil enters into the affairs of the 
Middle East, involving the welfare of particular countries, political 
and cultural changes, broader regional interests, and the vital concerns 
of the great powers. 

Recognition of economic relationships as belonging within the 
sphere of formal international cooperation is embodied quite strikingly 
in the Charter of the United Nations and in its structure and activities 
Chapter IX deals with international economic and social co-operation, 
and states as being among the objectives of the United Nations the 
promotion of : 


“(a) Higher standards of living, full employment and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development ; 


“(b) Solution of international economic, social, health, and related 
problems and international cultural and educational cooperation 


The stage was thus set for the establishment of the Economic and 
Social Council, the specialised agencies, the functional and regional 
economic commissions and the subsequent programmes of technical 
assistance and other forms of economic cooperation. Several other 
dramatic developments have signalised the growing concern with economic 
factors in formalised international action, for example the Point Four and 
economic aid programmes of the United States, the Colombo Plan, the new 
initiative in economic aid on the part of the USSR, proposals to expand 
the economic work of NATO. The focus of this truly vast expansion of 
international interest is becoming clearer and clearer each day, namely 
the needs and desires for economic development of the economically 


under-developed countries. These countries are going through a pro- 


found internal transformation, the objectives of which, to the extent 
they are consciously articulated, certainly include material improvement 
at a rapid pace, concomitant with political and social progress 

The concern of the churches with these matters has likewise been 
growing and deepening. The CCIA in its Charter takes cognizance 
of economic and social questions as falling within the scope of its studies 
and includes “the furtherance of international economic cooperation” 
as one of the aims to be sought in its relations with international bodies 
In the United States the National Council of Churches has been giving 
an increasing amount of attention to foreign economic policy. A 
National Study Conference on The Church and Economic Life held in 
Pittsburgh in April 1956, on the theme ‘‘The Christian Conscience and 
an Economy of Abundance,” adopted a conference message from 
which the following excerpts are taken : 
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“No people can call itself Christian, if, possessed of the means to 
abundance, it fails to exert every effort within its power to relieve want 
wherever it exists. No people can live in isolated plenty in the midst of 
a needy world and expect to avoid the withering of its Christian spirit. . . 
Christians should support substantial participation by individuals, private 
agencies and the government of the United States in a long-range program 
of cooperation with the people of other nations. Such programs should 
include the promotion of mutually advantageous world trade and assistance 
in the development of the less economically developed countries of the 
world. In these endeavors the agencies of the United Nations should be 
used as fully as possible.” 


The compulsion to arouse Christian conscience and inspire sustained 
action is heightened through reflection upon the implications in this 
connection of Christian faith and principles. In the Lord’s prayer 
occurs the petition “Give us this day our daily bread.” The simplicity 
of this passage should not obscure its profundity. The pathway blazed 
and illumined by this portion of the prayer leads to a vantage point 
from which may be glimpsed, however dimly, a limitless horizon of 
social responsibility. Surely the plurals used are not casually idiomatic ; 
they connote positive social obligation to work in fullest possible harmony 
with the Lord and Creator of life toward life’s sustainment. Who are 
the “us” and the “our” but the 2,500,000,000 persons today inhabiting 
the globe and sub-divided into 100 and more social entities called nations 
and countries? Bread does not spring ready-made from the ground, 
but requires in God’s providence the application of labour, the accu- 
mulation of capital, systems of transport and distribution, the apparatus 
of an economic order. To deliver today’s bread today to the 2% billion 
entails among other things dams and irrigation systems which require 
in turn decades to finance and build. To give bread to all equitably 
poses most searching questions of political and social organisation. 
The compulsion of the prayer is thus powerful, encompassing and 
inescapable. At the same time it remains a prayer — an ultimate recog- 
nition that man is a creature of the Creator, and his rdle is that of 
a steward and trustee. 

The problems of economic development are complex and perplexing. 
Obstacles are great and deep-seated. Some lie in the realm of lack of 
resources and conditions of poverty which tend to be self-perpetuating 
through interference with essential capital formation. Others are attribut- 
able to inadequate educational opportunity, debilitating diseases, 
certain cultural patterns, political instability, distrust of foreign aid. 
The need for large capital investment from outside sources, both private 
and public, is readily apparent, but there are many obstacles to overcome 
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before funds will become available in amounts adequate for the 


absorptive capacities of the less-developed countries. There is a mutual- 
ity of interest, however, which can and should provide a basis for large- 
scale international cooperation. This area of mutuality is particularly 
appropriate for exploration by Christians both in the more and in 
the less developed countries. 

The World Council of Churches, already aware of and giving attention 
to these problems, might well expand greatly its efforts. Responsibility 
should probably be shared by the Division of Studies, the Division of 
Inter-Church Aid, and the CCIA. The study now being launched of the 
common Christian responsibility toward areas of rapid social change 
has special significance. Working parties, or consultative conferences, 
might play an important part in bringing together Christians from 
countries in several stages of development to explore Christian respon- 
sibility in facilitating the improvement of living standards of all peoples 
everywhere, under conditions of freedom and justice. No greater 
challenge confronts the ecumenical movement in this era when economic 
factors have become so influential in the relations between nations 
and peoples. 


ATOMIC EXPERIMENTS AND THE 
JAPANESE PEOPLE 
by 


SoIcH! SAITO 


The Japanese people have suffered the consequences of atomic 
explosions three times. The first two at Hiroshima and Nagasaki near 
the end of the second World War were bitter, unforgettable experiences 
The third occurred in the spring of 1954 when the United States staged 
a test explosion of a nuclear weapon on the Bikini atoll in the Pacific. 
That experimental explosion has caused the gravest popular concern 
because of the latent threats to human life and well-being involved in 
such tests. 

The Bikini incident is now generally well known. A Japanese fishing 
boat, the Fukuryu-Maru, returned to Japanese waters after having 
been exposed to the fall-out of radio-active dust resulting from the 
explosion. One fisherman died shortly thereafter, despite the most 
thorough attention of specialists in science and medicine of Tokyo 
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University (formerly Tokyo Imperial University). Since then tons 
upon tons of tuna fish affected by the fall-out have been buried deep 
in the earth because of fear that marine life would be further contami- 
nated if they were cast back into the ocean. 

It is not strange that the Bikini explosion and its observable conse- 
quences should have caused deep anxiety among the Japanese people. 
Fish is one of the most important elements in their daily diet, and while 
the actual and possible dangers to life were being widely discussed 
every housewife was distressed by either the complete disappearance of 
fish from the markets, or the lingering fear of exposing her family to 
infection once the markets began to sell again. 

The results of the Bikini test gave the Japanese people a sort of 
national shock from which they are still suffering. Therefore, when they 
read in press reports of March 2, 1956 that the United States government 
was planning an even larger test explosion in the Pacific area, their prompt 
reaction took the form of a devout hope that the U.S. government 
might agree to abandon this reported plan. 

On April 3, 1956, a special committee of well-known scientific, 
civil and religious leaders addressed an almost identical appeal to the 
President of the United States, the Prime Minister of Britain, and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union. The primary purpose of this joint commu- 
nication was to challenge, in the name of humanity, the whole programme 
of test explosions of nuclear bombs, and to persuade the heads of states 
to abandon whatever tests are now contemplated and to negotiate an 
international agreement that would prohibit the use of nuclear weapons. 
The appeal was signed by Dr. Hideki Yukawa, Nobel Prize winner and 
director of the Research Institute for Fundamental Physics in Kyoto 
University ; Mrs. Raicho Hiratsuka, President of the Federation of 
all Women’s Organisations of Japan ; Mrs. Tamaki Uemura, President 
of YWCA of Japan; Miss Tano Jodai, President, Japan Women’s 
University ; Mr. Yasaburo Shimonaka, President, Heibonsha Publishing 
Company ; Mr. Tamon Mayeda, formerly Minister of Education, and 
chairman of the Japanese National Committee for UNESCO; and 
Dr. Seiji Kaya, President, Science Council of Japan. 

At the 9th annual meeting of the National Christian Council of 
Japan in Tokyo on March 23, 1956, the following resolution was passed 
and sent to the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States, the World Council of Churches in Geneva, and the International 
Missionary Council with headquarters in New York and London: 

“Whereas constant experiments in the Pacific and other areas have 
caused not only great serious physical damage from the humanitarian 
point of view, but also have endangered international good faith ; 
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Be it resolved that all world Christian agencies be called upon to 
create public opinion in all the countries concerned for the discontinu- 
ance of such experiments.” 

Like other peoples of the world, the Japanese people have a lively 
interest in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. They are, however, firmly 
set against its use for military purposes, as well as the test explosions 
that are associated with those potentially destructive purposes. 


THE NEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF 
UNITED NATIONS 
by 


PHILIPPE DE SEYNES 


When I accepted the invitation of The Ecumenical Review to write on 
“The need for a philosophy of the United Nations,” I first thought of 
Humpty Dumpty’s somewhat scornful pronouncement: “When / use 
a word, it means just what I choose it to mean neither more nor less.”’ 
The word “philosophy” has undergone such a marked degradation 
(particularly in the English language) that it need not here evoke the 
teaching of first and last things. Rather it could be conceived as a body 
of practical truth designed to guide the social interests of the inter- 
national society. However, even with that unambitious interpretation, 
a philosophy would still retain a remote link with the world of ultimate 
values, since the compelling aspiration for a “higher law’’ is felt in all 
societies whether tribal, national or international, and since the failure 


to develop and protect such a set of unchallenged fundamental principles 
generally foreshadows their disintegration and decline 


It is clear that such a “higher law” of international universalism 
does not as yet exist, and it may be questioned whether one can be 
discovered at this time. The fact that the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights were brought to life does not in itself 
fulfil the need for a philosophy. For these great documents are but a 
beginning, no more than the “tablets of the law” which would have 
been of little practical value without the teachings of the prophets 
How strong and widespread is the “will toward society”, of which 
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Aristotle spoke, when applied to a world society ? Does the recognition 
of the “oneness” of the human race, the feeling that we are “members 
one of another,” in the words of St. Paul, have any real binding force, 
save perhaps in the most negative sense of making us all instinctively 
stop short of an act of universal destruction ? 

Given the present plurality of faiths and creeds, the pride of young 
nationalisms in their cultural traditions, certainly a philosophy of the 
United Nations could not be based on any common transcendental 
ground. And as to “natural law,” which in spite of its vicissitudes so 
long supported the public philosophy of western democracies, it has 
more or less faded, as its underlying postulates of spontaneous harmony 
and the rationality of man eroded under the impact of the social sciences. 

Moreover, the awakening — one might say the rebellion — of the 
“have not” nations would seem to militate against the early formulation 
of a philosophy that might sanctify a state of affairs which they want 
to change, and might push further into the future their vision of a better 
world. 

The temptation to rely on sheer pragmatism is great. After all, the 
United Nations Organisation does not ex ante alter the character of 
a world society, where sovereign states pursue their — often conflict- 
ing — policies of self-interest. It may well be argued, therefore, that 
it should do no more at this time than provide a framework within 
which they may pursue their policies with restraint, and a meeting 
ground where they find unique opportunities for co-operation, com- 
promise and the orderly solution of their conflicts — if they so desire. 
The search for a philosophy, if it could limit its attempts to answer the 
“why” of any action, thereby deepening and enriching our knowledge 
of the terrain on which we have to build, would, of course, be without 
perils. But a philosophy carries with it, as a necessary by-product, a 
set of ethical presuppositions, categorical imperatives, or just precepts 
of good behaviour, and in that respect, it may well precipitate that 
which it seeks to avoid by making harmony more difficult. The experience 
of the first decade has led many thinkers to be cautious lest the attempt 
to formulate a universal philosophy drive deeper the wedges dividing 
nations. It is enough to recall the strains and tensions generated by the 
reference to “accepted standards of international conduct,” in the 
ten years’ debate over the membership issue, or the difficulties encounter- 
ed in the shaping of action in the field of human rights, where involve- 
ment in the concept of “higher law” can hardly be avoided. 

Need these apprehensions arise? Our minds may be limping after 
reality. In particular we should not be inhibited by preconceptions 
about the process of formulation. Not all philosophies are to be found 
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on the road to Damascus or in the synthetic anticipations of a great 
thinker. Like the heroic acquisitive society exemplified by Benjamin 
Franklin, philosophies develop as the society develops, and even, as 
in the case of Locke, are called in after the event, as an “apologia” for 
the event itself. As our work develops, a philosophy may develop too. 
The “higher law” may emerge gradually and piecemeal from the accu- 
mulation of positive law. 

The problem may be to find the most propitious approach ; in this 
respect, the economic and social work of the United Nations may 
well serve as an example, not only because the vision of economic 
progress is perhaps the greatest unifying force available in the world 
to-day, but also because economic analysis having become a quasi- 
scientific discipline greatly helps in formulating the rational content 
of a philosophy. 

In fact, components of a philosophy are coming to light in the 
economic councils of the United Nations. And, with no great resources 
at their disposal and only a limited influence to provoke governments 
into international agreements, this may well be regarded by historians as 
the most significant achievement during the first decade. Certain prin- 
ciples are emerging, gradually commanding allegiance in the minds of 
men and bringing at least a glimpse of order to international society : 
that nations no longer enjoy the right to export their problems and to 
pursue in times of economic stringency a “beggar-my-neighbour” 
policy, that a new theory of international division of labour must make 
room for conditions facilitating the growth of backward countries, 
more generally that development is an international as well as a national 
responsibility. 

Such principles of international conduct are not based on sheer 
materialism. They find support and substance in the great humanitarian 
traditions that are common to so many religions. In the light of this, 
politicians might well ask themselves, in reflecting on current problems, 
whether exclusive reliance on “enlightened self-interest” has not some- 
what outlived its practical value, and whether an appeal to some form 
of altruism might not play a réle far more important than is at times 
officially assumed. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN A CHRISTIAN 
APPROACH TO WORLD PROBLEMS 


by 


J. EWen SIMPSON 


Because any attempt at international co-operation in a Christian 
approach to world problems involves a massive commitment of a divine 
institution on a global front, we had better get clear in our minds just 
what is involved. What is the fundamental shape of the problems we 
are thinking to approach, and what must be undertaken if our approach 
is to be anything more than a dabbler’s impertinent interference in 
matters far beyond his understanding and capacity ? 


I. 


To-day’s primary international issues are, first, a conflict of ideologies 


which invades every country, even those seeking to remain neutral ; and, 
second, fear of total destruction because of the existence on both sides 
of stockpiles of nuclear weapons of vast power. Underneath these 
primary issues are the familiar old ones of nationalism, colour, class 
and economic pressures. 

The fear of total destruction has compelled leaders on both sides 
to seek some resolution of the conflict short of war. That in itself is a new 
and profoundly significant feature in the world situation. Never before 
has the whole world been so completely divided into two camps, but 
never before has the necessity of avoiding even a “little war’ been so 
clearly understood by both sides. 

Current international thinking is seeking a solution along the lines 
of co-existence or co-operation, or in some compromise between these 
two axial points. Yet neither amounts to a prescription for peace. 
Communists still believe that world revolution, with or without violence, 
is the inevitable outcome of economic, class and racial tensions, and 
that only in developments along Marxist-Leninist lines will there be 
any lasting solution of man’s basic problems. The democracies, on 
the other hand, are far from clear in their thinking about the way out 
of the present situation. They are determined not to submit to com- 
munist domination and are strengthening their defences to resist it; 
they believe that democratic institutions provide the best framework 
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within which mankind can live its life ; and they are convinced that the 
driving force should still be private-enterprise capitalism, diluted by 
varying admixtures of state control or state capitalism. Beyond that 
they are not clear, and at times appear to be more anti-communist than 
“pro” anything else. The result is that the initiative lies more with the 
Communists than with the free nations. 


Where does the Church stand in this conflict? Is it merely taking 
sides with the group it understands best, or is it able to speak with a 
prophetic voice to mankind at this pregnant moment in history ? 

Some things are being done already. 


(i) Prayer is being offered wherever the Church exists for the peace and 
welfare of mankind. Maybe that prayer is at times for “my side,” 
but believers are remembering that “more things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of.”’ 


The modern missionary movement has carried the Gospel to many 
parts of the world, and the indigenous Church has sprung up in 
many places. Under this movement medical, educational and 
relief services are being carried to the needy. The World Council 
of Churches also has its inter-church aid and relief services 


Influence is being exercised by Christians and churches upon 
governments and policies in many places. However, it varies greatly, 
from the enlightened to the reactionary 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) 
Is Operating as a peace-keeper. Its work is valuable : sometimes it 
is dramatically effective in solving international problems. Never- 
theless, circumstances too often confine it to what may be called 
“crisis service,” although it is striving to become a moulding influence 
at those spots where tensions exist and where policies are being 
determined. 


Beyond this Christians can hardly say that they are “the peace- 
makers” (Matt. 5: 9) their Master hoped they would be. 


Three important things are weak or lacking in the Christian world 
to-day. 
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(i) Believers too easily fail to maintain the integrity of their faith in the 
face of world problems. In 1941 Dr. T. Z. Koo told us of the strain 
on the integrity of the faith of Chinese Christians caused by the 
Japanese invasion. He said that when they thought of their own 
nation they dwelt on God’s love and mercy, but when they thought 
of the Japanese people they tended to remember only His wrath. 
Their difficulty was to contemplate His judgments, wrath, mercy and 
love towards Chinese and Japanese alike. That is a common experi- 
ence, yet we must maintain the integrity of our faith if we are to 
speak any prophetic word to the world. 


The Church has not yet worked out its theology, or its mission, of 
peacemaking. Early in its history it faced the fundamental problems 
of its faith and message; then it tackled problems of suffering, 
ignorance and slavery; in modern times it has re-discovered its 
world-wide mission of evangelism ; somewhat belatedly it has come 
to grips with the economic implications of the Gospel; but the 
question of peacemaking on a world scale has hardly been brought 
into clear focus, let alone thought through to an adequate conclusion. 
Too many believers think of peacemaking as arising from only 
humanitarian impulses and have not perceived the divine sanction 
for it. Indeed, on the theological side whole sections of the Church 
are convinced that “there will be no peace till He comes Whose 
right it is to reign.”” From chiliasts to adventists and from evan- 
gelicals to high churchmen there are many who regard peacemaking 
on a world scale as either impossible or irrelevant for the Christian 
and the Church.’ True, some sections of the Church have not lost 
sight of the world peace mission of Christianity ; Quakers and paci- 
fists have a theology which takes cognizance of Christ’s will for 
peace ; the Moral Rearmament movement claims to have a technique 
for overcoming antagonisms; but the great majority of believers 
have faced neither the theological nor the practical issues involved. 


Even where churches and believers are aware of the call to be peace- 
makers, the technical problems involved in world conflicts are little 
understood. Without an adequate understanding of the issues, the 
mediator between conflicting parties can never be more than a 
well-intentioned meddler in matters beyond his understanding. The 
true peacemaker must be a man of affairs as well as a man of God. 


IV. 


This task must be taken up at world level. Through the CCIA the 
World Council of Churches is seeking to grapple with the technical, 
day-to-day problems of peacemaking. Already some encouraging 
results have been obtained. But the fundamental weakness of the CCIA 
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is that it is not yet supported by an instructed, praying Church which 
has won its way through to an integrity of faith in the face of conflicting 
national and economic interests. The modern missionary movement 
has become a mighty force because it stands on a firm theological basis 
and is backed by a multitude of praying and giving Christians. The 
Church’s mission of peacemaking will achieve world influence only when 
the Church as a whole knows that it has been called by its Lord to this 
task, when it has spelled out its message of peace, and when it has 
begun to grapple with the technical problems of resolving tensions 
and building a righteous order. 


THE ROLE OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
by 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


The crucial event in the history of the evolution of the British 
Commonwealth has been the grant, in 1947, of full dominion status, 
including freedom to secede from the Commonwealth, to four Asian 
countries — India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma — which had been under 
the rule of the United Kingdom until the Second World War. These 
four countries contain, between them, about one-sixth of the total 
population of the world. A revolutionary change in their status is 
therefore bound to affect, not only Asia and not only the Common- 
wealth, but the world as a whole. This has been a historic event in the 
history of the relations between the West and the rest of the world 
a decisive event with consequences that are irreversible. 

The evolution of the Commonwealth might not have taken this 
happy turn. The countries within the British Empire between which the 
commonwealth relation was first established were, all of them, countries 
with populations of European race, except for South Africa, and there 
the dominant minority in the population was of European race. More- 
over, all of them except the United Kingdom were overseas countries 
with a markedly lower population density than the average density in 
the old world. And all these overseas Commonwealth countries were 
concerned to resist the pressure of would-be immigrants from densely 


populated Asian and African countries. The original membership of 


the Commonwealth being such as it was, the Commonwealth might 
have evolved, in an age when the West had begun to retreat and to stand 
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on the defensive, into a ring of countries banded together mainly for 
the purpose of holding some of the less densely populated parts of the 
overseas world as a preserve for people of European race. 

Let us recall what it was that started Mahatma Gandhi on his career. 
At the time of the outbreak of the South African War he was in South 
Africa, practising law in the Indian community there. Wishing to 
persuade the United Kingdom to grant self-government to India, he 
felt that the first step was for the Indians, on their side, to do something 
for the United Kingdom. So he organised an Indian ambulance corps, 
which served, throughout the war, on the British side. After the end 
of the war, when the ambulance corps had been disbanded, Mr. Gandhi 
was on his way to board a ship at Durban to take him back to India, 
when he bought a newspaper and happened to read the news that the 
deputy mayor of Johannesburg under the British military occupation — 
this deputy mayor’s name, by the way, was Lionel Curtis — had just 
issued an order that all Indian residents in the city must have their 
finger-prints taken by the police. Thereupon, Mr. Gandhi threw away 
his steamer ticket, stayed in South Africa to fight this discriminatory 
measure, and later returned to India to launch his civil disobedience 
campaign. 

If the Commonwealth had turned into an anti-Asian and anti-African 
organisation, then, after 1917, the réle of championing Asia and Africa 
against the West would inevitably have fallen to Russia. (It may fall 
to Russia still if the Algerian Arabs, the Cypriot Greeks, and the Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees from the territory now occupied by Israel fail to 
obtain reasonable satisfaction from the Western Powers.) 

Fortunately 1917, the year in which Russia was won for Communism, 
was also the year in which the United Kingdom took the first steps 
towards giving self-government to India. Lionel Curtis, who had unin- 
tentionally and unconsciously set the ball rolling at the beginning of 
the century, by setting off Mr. Gandhi, now deliberately gave the ball 
another push by inventing the device of dyarchy as a transitional stage 
towards full self-government for India. The man who made Indian 
independence possible was, of course, Mr. Gandhi, because his strategy 
of non-violent non-cooperation made the continuance of British rule 
impossible without provoking the British to retort by using force, as 
they would have done, no doubt, if the Indian people had used force 
in trying to put an end to British rule. But, next to Mr. Gandhi, the 
happy ending of the British Raj in India is due, I suppose, to three 
Englishmen: Lionel Curtis; Edwin Montagu, who was Secretary of 
State for India in 1917, and Clement Attlee, who was Prime Minister 
in the United Kingdom in 1947. 
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The timing of the transfer of the government of India from British 
to Indian hands was good. The process was spread over 30 years: 
1917 to 1947. This seemed a long time to Indians eager for self-govern- 
ment ; for everyone wants to see results in his own lifetime, and 30 years 
is a large slice out of even the longest lifetime. On the other hand 
30 years is a short period for giving a non-self-governing people enough 
practical experience in government to take the government of their 
country into their own hands. To spread the process over thirty years, 
but no more, was therefore probably a fair compromise between the 
conflicting demands of Indian hearts and British heads. 

The United Kingdom’s grant of full self-government, with the option 
of seceding from the Commonwealth, to India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma in 1947 made it certain that a// subject peoples in Asia and Africa 
would win the same status in the near future. It has already been won 
by Indonesia, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, 
French West Africa, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, the Sudan. It can hardly 
be long delayed in Algeria and Cyprus. What is going to happen in 
Kenya, British Central Africa, and South Africa we do not know, but 
it would be surprising if a European minority were still dominant in 
any African country fifty years from now. 

One lesson of what has happened in Asia and Africa since the end 
of the second World War is that the timing of the granting of self- 
government is all-important. If the former imperial Power tries to hold 
on to its rule over its subject peoples until the latest possible moment, 
it will have to make a humiliating exit, and it and they will part as 
enemies. This has been the history of the exits of the French from 
Syria, Lebanon, and Indo-China ; of the Dutch from Indonesia ; of the 
British from Egypt. It is significant that, of the four Asian countries 
that the United Kingdom voluntarily liberated in 1947, Burma alone 
has seceded from the Commonwealth so far, and in Burma there were 
bitter memories of recent military conquest: Upper Burma had been 
conquered by the British as recently as the 1880's. 

A second lesson is that a moderate delay in the grant of self-govern- 
ment will be beneficial to the people that is being emancipated if the 
emancipating power conscientiously makes use of the time for training 
its former subjects to govern themselves. Thanks to the emancipation 
of India having been spread over a period of 30 years, India is 
governing herself today more efficiently than some other Asian 
countries that were not given this apprenticeship by their former 
European rulers. 

A third lesson is that it is impolitic and disagreeable, as well as 
immoral, to try to hold unwilling subjects by force. This lesson should 
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be taken to heart by the French in their dealings with Algeria and by 
the writer’s countrymen in their dealings with Cyprus. 

rhe British Commonwealth's rdle is to establish and maintain friend- 
ship, on a footing of psychological as well as juridical equality, between 
peoples of Western and non-Western civilisation. If the Commonwealth 
can do this, that will be an important contribution to making a single 
family of the whole human race — and, in the atomic age, mankind 
has to learn to live as a single family if it is not to annihilate itself. 

Compulsorily, if not voluntarily, the peoples of Western origin are 
going to take, once more, their normal position in the world — a posi- 
tion of equality with the rest of mankind, and not one of dominance. 
The existence of the British Commonwealth, as a fraternity in which 
Western and non-Western peoples can live together on an equal footing, 
may help to bring about the world’s return to normality peacefully and 
not at the cost of a further series of tragedies and catastrophes. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


by 


F. M. VAN ASBECK 


We tend to speak too leisurely, too complacently about an inter- 
national legal order, as if such a thing already existed in our much-divided 
“society of states.’ In actual fact, however, we are still far away from 
such a legal order and have to be content with an unstable political 
order. An international legal order means a fixed relationship and 
hierarchy in human interests and values across national frontiers. This 
relationship and hierarchy as far as possible should be determined 
by an impartial agency, according to standards of justice and not accord- 
ing to temporary and casual power-relations used for the ‘~terests of 
the deciding group. The transition from our present unstable political 
order to a future legal order cannot be decided upon by a stroke of 
the pen nor promoted by well-meaning resolutions only. It is a long- 
range job which demands our strenuous efforts and our persistent 
prayers. It appeals to our vigilance to use unexpected opportunities and 
our patience to sustain reverses and deceptions. 
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Now an international legal order, such as defined above, is a concept 
definitely of the “western world,” it belongs to our “civilisation, 
founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law” (Preamble of the North Atlantic Treaty). It is perfectly 
clear, that as long as there prevails in our world a broad cleavage in 
the views held about the réle of the state, the position of the individual 
man in society, and the supremacy of law over power, an international 
order cannot be arrived at in the society of states as a whole, but only 
in certain regions where a common conviction on those fundamentals 
inspires attitudes and conduct of public life. 

Our own deficiencies in developing and maintaining a legal order 
within our own region, e.g. by not recognising fully the supremacy of 
international over national law in our administration and jurisdiction, 
are in overt contradiction to our professed principles and in practical 
life tend not only to weaken the work for the promotion of a legal order, 
but also to weaken the faith which the western nations place in their 
own principles, and not less the respect of nations in other parts of 
the globe for our pronouncement and our attitudes. 

An international legal order has to be governed by international law 
This seems a truism or a platitude. But truisms need sometimes to be 
exposed and underlined, especially in the world of states. International 
law cannot live without international institutions which have to develop 
it and will maintain it. The society of states, however, is poor in such 
institutions belonging to the international system. The society of states 
lives in a remarkably paradoxical situation: namely there exist the 
beginnings of a legal system but they are devoid of an appropriate 
authority competent to bring the legal system to fruition and to maintain 
it in the face of violation by or unfaithfulness of its subjects. Failing 
such an authority, its big task is performed by the national governments, 
acting in substitution for it. 

For what is the present juridical structure of the world? It is most 
strongly characterised by the division of the world into states. With a 
few exceptions, its organs are inter-governmental only, composed of 
official, governmental representatives (see e.g. United Nations, Organi- 
sation of American States). In those inter-governmental bodies the 
national representative acts under instructions, however binding or 
loose they may be, of his government and is responsible to his govern- 
ment only, which in its turn is responsible to its parliament or electorate 
or party. The national representative is bound to look at international 
interests In most cases as through the prism of national views or even 
biases. The traditional structure of our world shows a “vertical” organ- 
isation, comprising as many summits of responsibility as there exist 
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national governments. Our international organs are still dominated 
by the “official principle,” one of the basic concepts of the brilliant 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1918 on the Indian Reforms, a classic 
of law. 

But we know now for certain that this overwhelmingly inter-govern- 
mental, vertical structure, which has also pervaded our system of inter- 
national law and heavily contributes to relegating man to the low posi- 
tion of being only an “object” of international law, is out of harmony 
with the growing interdependence between the nations. We are sorely 
in need of organs which we could label “horizontal,” belonging to 
a “community” of nations. They should muster the community-interests 
exclusively on their own merits in full independence of national author- 
ities. Our democratic convictions demand that the nations may express 
their opinions and views by the voice of their own chosen representatives 
and not only by the voice of governmental delegates. The “official 
principle” ought to be accompanied by the other principle of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, the “popular principle,” the principle of representa- 
tion of the nations by their own chosen, independent representatives. 
Both principles are vital, the one as well as the other, for a well-balanced, 
competent, efficient international organisation. 

The popular principle has made a first start in Article 71 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. It has found a fruitful application in 
all kinds of new representative bodies, mostly in Europe, bodies which 
represent a region as a whole (Nordic Council, Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe, Western European Council, Common Assembly 
of the Coal and Steel Community), and not an agglomeration of juxta- 
posed states. 

It would be a major contribution, if the CCIA could on its part incul- 
cate into the minds of the churches and the nations the deficiencies of 
our present governmental structure of the society of states and further 
the establishment and development of supra-national bodies of con- 
sultation and, cooperation between the nations. This will not be an 
easy matter because of the natural inertia of man who sticks to his 
accustomed views and well-tried institutions. But surely there will 
be found here and there groups willing to review, and even to shelve 
traditional patterns, in order to bring about a richer life for the 
nations. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY FOR REFUGEES 
by 


G. J. VAN HeEUVEN GOEDHART 


If, one hundred years ago, there had been a flight from persecution 
commensurate with that which took place at the end of the Second 
World War and subsequently, there would have been little response 
from countries other than those directly concerned. For one thing, 
there would not have been the same willingness on the part of govern- 
ments generally to share the burden thrust on a few of their number by 
the arbitrary workings of geography, and in the second place the need 
for combined action would have been far less. 

Today the situation is vastly different. Communications have broken 
down many geographical barriers so that to a certain extent the whole 
world is concerned in the fate of refugees. Conversely, the cult of 
nationalism and the extension of governmental authority to fields which 
until only recently were the concern of the private citizen have erected 
cultural, social and economic barriers within political units which 
facilitate the rejection of the non-conformist. This tends to create 
refugees while rendering many times more difficult their absorption in 
countries other than their own. Thus the problem tends to persist. 

It is to these main factors that we owe the emergence of the idea of 
international responsibility for refugees. The qualifications of this 
modern conception — for whom that responsibility should be exercised 
and to what degree — have varied considerably, however, since June 
1921 when the international community, collectively and on the govern- 
mental level, first intervened in this field by appointing Fridtjof Nansen 
High Commissioner of the League of Nations for Russian Refugees. 

Though the forms under which the League extended protection to 
refugees differed through the years, the main principles of League action 
laid down in 1921 were not seriously varied. The League accepted 
responsibility for political and legal protection of certain classes of 
refugees ; at no time was official encouragement given to suggestions 
for the extension of League protection to all classes of refugees. The 
League never accepted any operational responsibility for refugees and 
its intervention was always on a temporary basis. League organisations 
were expected to co-ordinate efforts made for relief and settlement, but 
they were not permitted to spend League funds for those purposes. 
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Although towards the close of the second World War and during 
the early post-war period the very magnitude of the displaced persons 
and refugee problem obliged the United Nations to adopt more generous 
principles, particularly in regard to expenditure on relief and settlement, 
international action on behalf of refugees had to be on a temporary 
basis and limited in scope. 

In principle, every victim of racial, political or religious persecution 
who is outside his own country, and who no longer wishes to avail 
himself of the protection of the authorities of that country, is a refugee 
under the mandate of the Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. The world-wide scope of the activities of the United 
Nations has thus been recognised in the definition. Still, hundreds of 
thousands of refugees — in the wider sense of the term — do not come 
within the mandate. In particular, those for whom a special organisa- 
tion has been established — such as the Palestine refugees — are not 
within the mandate of the United Nations Office. Neither are those 
refugees who, although they have left their homes, are considered to 
have the rights and privileges of citizens in their present countries of 
residence, such as the refugees from Eastern Germany now living in 
the Federal Republic, the Moslem refugees who fled from India to 
Pakistan, or the Hindu refugees who fled from Pakistan to India. 


While in some respects it is regrettable that these latter groups are 
excluded from the United Nations mandate, one must admit that they 
are essentially different from those refugees who come under the mandate 
of the Office, in that they consist of people who, in principle, have a 
country to live in and a government ready to protect them and even to 
treat them as full citizens. 


The impermanence of international bodies concerned with refugees 
is, at first sight, more open to objection. How confusing it must have 
been for a White Russian refugee to have to look for protection to, 
successively, the League of Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the League Secretariat, The Office of the High Commissioner for all 
Refugees under League of Nations Protection, the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, the International Refugee Organisation and, 
currently, the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. And the authority for material assistance and technical ser- 
vices for refugees was sometimes vested in other international bodies ! 

Yet in retrospect, this ad hoc method of dealing with the refugee 
problem, a continuous problem which Dr. Elfan Rees has rightly called 
“the largest single human issue of our time,” displays two unexpected 
aspects. In the first place, and paradoxically, it provides confirmation 
of the readiness of the international community to extend protection to 
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refugees as long as there is need for it. Secondly, this perpetual imper- 


manence has imparted a sense of urgency to action on behalf of refugees. 

Both aspects of the temporary approach are clearly visible even 
during the short lifetime of the Office of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. The original mandate was for a period of 
three years, i.e. until the end of 1953; yet the General Assembly did 
not hesitate to extend this period by five years when the situation de- 
manded it, and has made provision to review the question in 1957. 
The prospective disappearance of the High Commissioner’s Office, and 
the urgent need for material assistance for refugees if the problem is 
to be solved within the period of the mandate, played their part in the 
creation of the United Nations Refugee Fund. The programme financed 
by this fund, which has the support of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs and other bodies, is directed toward solving 
the problems of as many refugees as possible within the limits of the 
time and money available. Its success will influence, to a very large 
extent, the decisions as to what responsibility for refugees the inter- 
national community will undertake during the next decade 


CAMBRIDGE — 1946 
by 


WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


It was in August 1946 that 60 churchmen, drawn from 15 countries, 
assembled in the halls of Girton College, Cambridge. The war was 
over ; the peace had yet to be won. Despite the surge of hope that had 
swept through the world with the cessation of hostilities a certain anxiety 
about the morrow had begun to be felt. Already tensions had occasioned 
a rift between Russia and the West. At San Francisco, in 1945, during 
the prolonged and, at times, acrimonious debate on the UN Charter, 
there had been signs of an approaching storm. There had been name- 
calling and accusations of bad faith. Despite this fact the yearning for 
peace had prevailed and the UN Charter had been signed. But the 
coalition that had won the war had begun to fall apart 

It was in this mixed mood of restrained hope and emerging anxiety 
that the Administrative Committee of the International Missionary 
Council and the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Chur- 
ches had invited the Commission of the Churches on a Just and Durable 
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Peace of the then Federal Council of Churches to convene a conference 
of Christian leaders on international affairs. 

In response to this invitation, the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace, under the leadership of the Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
assumed responsibility for the preparatory work leading up to the 
Cambridge consultation. A sizeable budget had to be raised. Delegates 
had to be chosen. Background papers had to be drafted. A. panel of 
speakers had to be selected. Innumerable obstacles were encountered 
along the way. Travel was exceedingly difficult. Passports and visas 
were not easy to come by. Certain of the delegates from eastern Europe 
were prevented from journeying to Cambridge. Despite these many 
difficulties the conference got under way on the appointed day. It was 
the unanimous wish of the delegates that their gathering be chaired by 
Mr. Dulles. Dr. Visser *t Hooft and Dr. Van Kirk were elected sec- 
retaries. Speakers included, in addition to Mr. Dulles, Sir Alfred 
Zimmern of Oxford, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, Sir Kenneth Grubb of London, and Dr. O. Fred- 
erick Nolde. The latter two along with Professor F. M. van Asbeck 
were subsequently chosen as the chief officers of the Commission. 

It was here in Cambridge, ten years ago, that 60 Christian leaders 
from both sides of the lines drawn by the sabres of conflict, projected 
a strategy of peace action on a global scale. Not content with mouthing 
pious platitudes, the Christians there assembled created a structure 
designed to achieve the ends for which they prayed. Thus it was that 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs came into 
being. 

Under the Chairmanship of President Henry Van Dusen a drafting 
committee prepared the Charter which has since become one of the 
historic documents of the ecumenical movement. With only minor 
modifications the nine-fold purpose to be served by the Commission 
was approved by the parent bodies when the CCIA was constituted as 
a permanent agency in 1948 : 


1. To call the attention of churches to problems especially claimant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest ways 
in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems, in their 
respective countries and internationally. 

Il. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance 
to the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of these 
principles upon immediate issues. 


III. To encourage in each country and area and in each church repre- 
sented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through which the 
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consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as to their respon- 
sibilities in the world of nations 


IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the 
churches to public affairs, including the work of various churches and 
church councils in these fields and to make this material available to the 
churchés‘represented in the parent bodies 


V. To study selected problems of international justice and world 
order, including economic and social questions, and to make the results 
of such study widely known among all the churches 


VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or 
special groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially 
expert in the problems under consideration 


VII. To organise conferences of church leaders of different nations. 


VIII. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international 
bodies such as the United Nations and related agencies 


In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts with 
these bodies as will assist in: 


(a) the progressive development and codification of international 
law and the progressive development of supra-national institu- 
tions ; 


the encouragement of respect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms ; special attention being given to the 
problem of religious liberty ; 


the international regulation of armaments ; 
the furtherance of international economic co-operation ; 


acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 
utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including their advance 
toward self-government and the development of their free polli- 
tical institutions ; 


(f{) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational and 
humanitarian enterprises 


IX. To concert from time to time with other organisations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends 


The delegates at Cambridge knew full well the weight of the res- 
ponsibilities that had been laid upon them. They knew that wars could 
only be averted as the spirit of the living and reconciling God became 
regnant in the relations of nations. They knew that in the emerging 
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atomic age a power greater than the power derived from political com- 
pacts would be required if civilisation were to be spared the havoc of 
a war fought with nuclear weapons of mass destruction. 

It was in this knowledge that those attending the Cambridge Con- 
ference were driven to their knees in prayer. The Charter of the Com- 
mission was drafted in a mood of prayer. And it was in the posture 
of prayer that the Cambridge conference discovered that unity in Christ 
by which the divergent social and political views there represented were 
transcended. 

Ten years, in the perspective of history, is a short time. Too short 
as a rule for newly created institutions to acquire the wisdom and under- 
standing of maturity. An exception to this generalisation is the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs. Although but ten 
years of age the CCIA has achieved for itself and for the churches a 
place of far-reaching significance in the quest for a warless world. 


THE REALITY OF 
OUR ECUMENICAL FELLOWSHIP 


by 


Lajos VeTO 


The reality of our ecumenical fellowship is grounded in the cross of 
Jesus Christ who “hath broken down the middle wall of partition” 
between those “afar off” and those who are nigh, “that he might recon- 
cile both unto God in one body by the cross.” It was on the cross that 
God answered the high-priestly prayer “that they all may be one.” 
Hence it is above all in repentance that we must witness to the reality 
of our ecumenical fellowship for the sake of which Jesus Christ had to 
shed His blood. At the same time, the Church has the permanent 
task constantly to manifest, in history, this reality which was brought 
into being by the cross of Jesus Christ, so that the world, at the sight 
of the brotherly unity of Christians, may know and believe that Jesus 
Christ was sent by the Father. Thus our fellowship is realised in that, 
when the members “suffer together” or “rejoice together,” their concern 
for one another has its effect on that good service which makes their 
witness authentic and beneficial for the world. 
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The Church, while looking back upon the cross, taking her nourish- 
ment from His body and blood and “shewing the Lord’s death till he 
come,” awaits in hope the return of its Lord and practises in history 
his gift of ecumenical fellowship. 

The Church, in the course of its history, has, on the whole, pre- 
served this hope. But, as to the implications and pledges ensuing from 
this hope, only a small measure of them has so far been realised. The 
denominations, as a rule, used to have the idea that Christian unity 
means to convert all Christians in their own image and after their own 
likeness. It has been only in the ecumenical movement of our century 
that we have come to realise that Christian unity is something to be 
persistently sought after by the churches and the Church as a whole. 
In this effort mere words will not do; the churches must implement 
the obligations arising from Christian solidarity in everyday life. 

Even the good relations between two cognate denominations already 
yield good fruits. This is borne out by the example of the two historic 
Protestant churches in Hungary. We might refer to the noble examples 
of their common past, yet there can be no doubt that it has been by 
their participation in the ecumenical movement that the relations between 
them have grown in awareness, comprehensiveness and sense of respon- 
sibility ; this fellowship of ours could become a happy sign for other 
churches and other brethren. 

The realisation of ecumenical brotherhood has a spiritual and an 
economic aspect. In both cases the value of help given bears direct 
proportion to the unselfishness and purity of motive behind it. We 
must carefully resist the temptation to combine the spiritual or ma- 
terial help given to a church with political designs alien to the nature 
of the Church. Especially the missionary work among backward, 
under-developed peoples and the aid given to the so-called younger 
churches must be quite free from the interests and tendencies of power 
politics. 

Ecumenical brotherhood can only gain its desired strength if the 
churches transcend their own limits and do not confine their concerns 
to themselves and each other. God promotes ecumenical brotherhood 
in the churches by giving them a vision beyond the limits of the Church 
and by prompting the churches to participate helpfully, as ambassadors 
for Christ, in the great tasks of humanity 

In the events preparatory to the formation of the World Council 
of Churches, an important rdle was played by those church movements, 
at the end of the last century, which realised with foreboding the danger 
of the first World War, and also the responsibility of the Church for 
preventing mankind from being drawn into war. Looking into the 
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documents relating to these events, one is moved to repentance when 
one perceives the hesitation, vacillation and procrastination which 
marked the efforts of the churches to ward off the two world wars. 
At the same time, we must also gratefully recognise in these attempts 
the promptings of God which today stimulate and inspire the peace 
efforts of the churches. These serve now as a warning lest we again 
commit the sin of facing too late the challenge and threat which another 
war in the “atomic age’’ would mean for us. 

The Holy Spirit of God in the past decade, by inspiring an ever- 
growing clarity and awareness, has led the Churches towards practising 
ecumenical fellowship in order to reduce international tension, prevent 
a new war and preserve the peace of mankind. It was just this effort 
that called into being the CCIA. 

During the course of the work of the CCIA the churches of Christen- 
dom have surveyed the whole wide world and have received a deepened 
sense of Christian responsibility for international life. The CCIA has 
spoken out on important international issues or has done preparatory 
work for the various pronouncements of the World Council of Chur- 
ches. To the extent that these declarations have actually expressed the 
positions taken by the churches living in various parts of the world, 
they have had their value and have been effective signs of the reality 
of ecumenical fellowship. Yet the CCIA has also made statements 
with which the Hungarian Churches did not agree and they sincerely 
expressed their disagreement. Now, however, we must rather look 
forward to the abundant opportunities for serving together in the spirit 
of brotherhood. The World Council of Churches and the CCIA are 
meeting places for Churches living in various parts of our tension- 
divided world, amidst peoples living in different social systems. The 
declarations of the World Council of Churches and of the CCIA can 
only express our ecumenical brotherhood if they reduce international 
tension, restrain the forces of war, confine the use of atomic energy to 
exclusively peaceful purposes, effect general disarmament — as com- 
plete and as efficiently controlled as possible — and realise the peaceful 
co-existence of countries which have different social systems. Serious 
efforts of this kind by our ecumenical fellowship may ensure, on the 
one hand, the ever more intimate co-operation of the churches, both 
within and outside the World Council of Churches, and promote a 
closer understanding as regards our service; and, on the other hand 
they may help to restore faith in the Church’s witness to those millions 
in all parts of the world, who — because of the wrong attitude of the 


churches to burning human issues — have become estranged from the 
Church. 
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The practice of ecumenical fellowship also includes the obligation 
of the churches to raise their voices in resolute protest against such 
brutal expressions of religious oppression as the recent closing of the 
Protestant Theological Seminary in Madrid, or the deportation of 
Archbishop Makarios from Cyprus. It is clear that the statements of 
the World Council of Churches on these matters have actually been 
the desired expressions of ecumenical brotherhood. 

Ecumenical fellowship has also been significantly promoted by 
common theological discussion between the memberchurches. Theological 
work, in the strict sense of the word, must also have its ethical conse- 
quences which have their bearing on the great causes of humanity. 
These efforts, too, promote better understanding between the different 
denominations, peoples and races, and strengthen ecumenical fellow- 
ship. The Hungarian churches have been and will be glad to take part 
in this work. Obeying, as they believe, the Word of God, they joyfully 
share with other churches the messages and insights which they receive 
from the proclamation of the Gospel in their congregations 

By way of practising our responsibility for ecumenical fellowship, 
in recent years the Hungarian Churches have maintained and developed 
their contacts with the Russian Orthodox Church. These relations have 
already brought us great blessings. We have been glad to follow the 
renewed exchange of letters between the Russian Orthodox Church and 
the World Council of Churches, and have given thanks to God for the 
results achieved by the mutual visits between delegates from American 
and British Churches and those from the Churches in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Hungarian Churches have also continued to maintain, in the 
last few years, their relations with the Christian churches of China. 
These relations, too, have been richly blessed by God and we hope 
that they will have a beneficial influence on the whole of our ecumenical 
fellowship. 

We were guided by our sense of responsibility for ecumenical fellow- 
ship when, in August 1954, at the Evanston Assembly, we extended 
our invitation to the Central Committee of the World Council of Chur- 
ches to hold its meeting in Hungary. Even in the political situation pre- 
vailing at the time of the invitation we cherished the hope that God's 
grace would remove the obstacles from the way of such a world gather- 
ing. Now there is but a short time before this meeting, for which nearly 


2,000 Hungarian evangelical congregations are steadfastly praying. By 
the mercy of God the international tension has since been significantly 
lessened, the number of peacemakers has increased and is growing and 
the efforts of the Christian churches for preserving peace have also 
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gained strength. Our congregations are convinced that the July meet- 
ing of the Central Committee in Hungary will promote the cause of 
church unity. It will be a fine occasion for practising ecumenical fellow- 
ship, and also for healing the wounds of our divided world, thus bring- 
ing blessings to the whole human race. 


SOCIAL POLICY IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
by 


- 


HEIKKI WARIS 


Collective security has, since the second World War, become the 
goal of nations in their international relations. This is nothing entirely 
new in our Western world. Yet the emphasis on measures for collective 
security in the era of the United Nations has no counterpart in earlier 
periods. 

Simultaneously, in their internal relations the western nations today 
seem to stress social security which has emerged as a new goal for their 
citizens, for individuals and families in all ranks and walks of life. 
Social security is here used, not in the technical sense of the word as 
in some English-speaking countries, for certain social insurance schemes, 
but in a broader sense to denote freedom from hazards and emancipa- 
tion from social risks. In this sense social security has become the 
inclusive aim of modern social policy which today has a wider sphere 
and a larger field than Sozialpolitik as conceived by German scholars 
in the 1870's and still in the 1920's. Social policy, in this sense, covers 
the entire population. It is “an attack on want” which is “only one 
of five giants on the road of reconstruction. The others are Disease, 
Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness”’ to quote Lord Beveridge in his monu- 
mental report on “Social Insurance and Allied Services” (1942). 

In this comprehensive sense modern social policy in our Western 
countries implies the co-responsibility of all citizens with the under- 
privileged within the nation. This sharing of responsibility covers not 
only those who suffer from material want, from poverty. It includes 
all those who are under-privileged due to disability from war, illness, 
accident, old age, and the like. In addition, we have in our post-war 
world a larger number of people than ever before who have been expelled 
from their homes. A sense of national solidarity with these displaced 
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persons or refugees has led to co-responsibility and sharing of burdens 
within the nation. This was the case with displaced persons in Finland 
where eleven per cent of the population were displaced in 1944 and 
have since been compensated for their economic losses by the proceeds 
of two capital levies paid by all Finns. This is a real Lastenaus- 
gleich. 

Consequently, modern social policy has developed into a com- 
prehensive policy of national solidarity which has led to redistribution 
of income for purposes of social security. In all the Northern countries 
of Europe — Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden — this redistri- 
bution of income for social purposes today covers approximately ten 
to twelve per cent of the gross national income. There are divergent 
opinions in democratic countries about many details in this policy, and 
the motives for this redistribution as a sign of national solidarity are 
varied. Yet, in a sense this development seems to carry out the old 
Christian ideal: “*We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves” (Romans 15: 1). 

These Northern countries of Europe — now also including Iceland 
provide a good example of what social policy may mean in international 
relations. 

In recent years, particularly after the second World War, these five 
countries have developed and expanded their inter-Nordic social policies. 
This inter-nordic or inter-Scandinavian co-operation in social policy is 
based on old historical traditions. The feeling of basic kinship and 
solidarity between the Northern peoples has quite naturally led to close 
co-operation in practically every sphere of activity, including the very 
intimate and close co-operation of the Lutheran churches. The same is 
true of social policy, where collaboration has gradually developed into 
a network of inter-Nordic governmental as well as voluntary bodies. 
These countries have been able to benefit by each other’s experience. 
The initiative of one country very often serves as a pattern for measures 
subsequently undertaken in one or several of the other countries. Joint 
discussion, study and action have led to the rapid expansion of social 
policy in these Northern countries along parallel lines. A considerable 
number of agreements have been concluded which, while preserving 
the full sovereignty of each participating country, have called for the 
co-ordination of legislative and other provisions to form a more har- 
monious whole. Thus, a large degree of uniformity has been achieved 
by passing parallel legislation. The main vehicle of these efforts has 
been a multitude of formal and informal conferences between govern- 
ment authorities as well as non-governmental organisations. Political 
leaders, administrators, social workers, employers, trade unionists and 


0 
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specialists in different fields have shared their experiences, and this has 
brought about a sense of solidarity and inter-Nordic unity. 

What this solidarity means for the solution of grave social problems 
was experienced during the second World War when tens of thousands 
of Finnish children threatened by war were taken into Swedish and 
Danish homes, and the total population of Finnish Lapland could be 
evacuated to northern Sweden and so escaped the devastations of 
warfare. 

These inter-Nordic relations have led to the conclusion of a con- 
siderable number of conventions, sometimes bilateral, sometimes multi- 
lateral, including all five members of the group. These conventions 
include such services as poor relief, sickness insurance, old age and 
disability benefits, labour exchanges, and so forth. A high degree of 
coordination in the programmes and services has been borne in mind, 
but the main goal has not been complete uniformity. The Northern 
countries have aimed at developing an integrated area of social policy 
within which their citizens may move about and live and work, while 
enjoying equal treatment regardless of nationality. 

The Northern countries of Europe have here been cited as an example 
of coordination of social services. Their co-operation is not unique in 
the world. Yet the positive achievements of cooperation within this 
homogeneous group of small nations is a stimulus for further develop- 
ment of international co-operation on a broader basis within world-wide 
organisations, such as the United Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation. The task is not an easy one. It requires time and patience. 
Yet, what we need, above all is faith to overcome obstacles and to 
fulfil our duties as Christians in the family of nations. This task is a 
challenge to the Christian churches. Are we, as Christians, invidually 
and as churches, ready to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves ? 


RACE TENSIONS : 
IS A NEW APPROACH POSSIBLE ? 
by 
MAURICE WEBB 
Not even idle hands give to Satan such opportunities for making 


mischief as “race” and nationalism; and when they dance together 
there must be horrid glee in Hell. 
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When feelings of “race” and nationality run wild even Christians get 
bowled over, yet to the Christian these things are irrelevant, for his 
concern is with the souls of men and their individual personality. 

As a South African I am naturally concerned for the good name of 
my country and deplore the fact that it has become a whipping-boy 
whenever the question of “race” is raised. I want us to get out of the 
whipping-boy réle and into good relations with the world. Like many 
South Africans I am opposed to the political policy called Apartheid 
and believe that in adopting it we moved in the wrong direction, that 
sooner or later the pressure of economic fact and the workings of con- 
science will cause us to retrace our steps. 

Countries to-day have become like villagers whose neighbours know 
more of their lives than they know themselves. Even iron curtains have 
holes. In this situation where all nations are exposed to the public 
gaze and public criticism, it would be well if it were remembered that 
neither scoldings at UN nor economic sanctions by the Government of 
India will change South Africa’s policies, but they can and do embitter 
its international relations. It is a little odd that at a time when scoldings 
and punishment have gone out of favour for children it is thought right 
to use them towards nations. 

Faced with problems of international tensions the CCIA attempts 
to follow the good practice of first studying the facts of a situation and 
then enlisting the active help of the churches in working for a solution. 
Perhaps situations of “race” tension might be approached in the same 
way. There is a great need for more knowledge and understanding of 
racial difficulties and for Christian witness and conviction to be brought 
to bear on them. 

The United Nations tried to obtain some light, as a charge from 
heat, by appointing the Commission on the Racial Situation in South 
Africa. The obvious trouble with this was that it was directed speci- 
fically towards South Africa: in a company of nations some were to 
sit in judgment on one of them. If the Commission served no other 
purpose it has shown how not to approach difficult inter-racial/interna- 
tional situations. An objective co-operative study of multi-racial societies 
might, however, do good. 

We are all much in the dark regarding the many and complex prob- 
lems that arise when people of different “race” live side by side, and 
too apt to think that these problems can be solved by slogans or easy 
generalisations, or that they are due to human cussednes or wickedness 
that can be changed by just “telling him not to.” 

There is in South Africa a widespread belief that our attitudes and 
actions are attributable to the ratio of 4 non-white to | white in the 
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population. Our Prime Minister was recently reported to have told an 
audience of Americans that if there were 4 negroes to every white in 
the United States, American policy with regard to “race” would be 
the same as ours. 

In the countries of this part of Africa the ratio of non-white to 
white is, roughly : 


Union of South Africa . . 4 to 
Southern Rhodesia . 14 to 
Northern Rhodesia. . 36 to 
Swaziland . : ail ol 50 to 
Portuguese East Africa . . 83 to 
Belgian Congo . . 136 to 
Nyasaland se « aoe 


All these countries practise racial separation, the extent differing in 
each case ; but only South Africa makes separation a basic policy and 
marks its seats in public places “For Europeans Only.” Unless there 
be some peculiar magic in the ratio 4 to 1, numbers do not seem to offer 
reason or explanation. Perhaps it is cussedness and wickedness, but | 
find it hard to believe that as human beings we are much worse (or 
better) than our neighbours. 

There is considerable similarity between the United States and New 
Zealand in respect of the ratio of white to non-white, the proportion 
of the Non-White of mixed blood and the uneven density of the non- 
white population ; yet, the attitude of white to negro in America is 
very different from that of Pakeha to Maori in New Zealand. The 
difference may be due, in part, to slavery and a war of the states in 
the one case and the Treaty of Waitangi in the other. 

A broad comparative study of many multiple societies ranging over 
history, economics, sociology, psychology, anthropology, but not as 
detailed or prolonged as pure academic research, taking note of local 
custom and popular opinion, might yield much useful information and 
bring to the problems of “race’’ a measure of understanding. It should 
gain the interest and support of Governments concerned, including South 
Africa, and be a sharing of experience instead of an attempt to sit in 
judgment. 


But knowledge, like patriotism, is not enough. It is urgently im- 
portant that the Christian conscience should be acutely sensitive to the 
human hurt involved in situations of racial separation and that Christ- 
ian witness should be constantly in evidence. Here again: scoldings 
do little good and angry sermons preached in London or New York 
about the wickedness of South Africa do positive harm. 
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Fifteen months ago the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa 
called a conference of the Protestant Churches that was widely sup- 
ported by Afrikaans and English, white and black. The Conference 
reached unanimity on a number of resolutions, notably this : 


“The Conference calls on all Christian persons to regard and treat 
every human being with the honour and respect to which we are committed 
as Christians, and to use every available opportunity to come into real 
Christian fellowship with one another.” 


We can confer and come to good conclusions. But how can we 
make them effective in the life of the Church and the people ? 

There is need for churches in multi-racial countries to share their 
experiences, particularly in respect of corporate worship. Are inter- 
racial congregations normal or exceptional? How far is there separa- 
tion in the Church in respect of work and membership? Where there 
is separation is this necessary on practical grounds ; how far is it a 
reflection of the separation in the world outside ; how far is it a custom 
that has become entrenched ” 

When, as in Africa, the Church comes into contact with a tribal 
society that still functions, is it able to fulfil as well as to destroy ? Has 
it been able to replace the tribe by offering the person security and a 
sense of belonging ? 

When the Church brings a man to forsake the tribal ways, the super- 
Stitions, the taboos, and sets him adrift in perilous seas does it also 
offer a haven ? Does the Church become for him a society, a community, 
a fellowship to which he belongs and which belongs to him? We have 
much still to learn as to the way by which the Church in a multi-racial 
society can become not only multi-racial, but also a Church that knows 
no race nor nation, no class nor tribe nor caste, but only individual 
men and women and their need of God. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
by 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


The World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School Associ- 
ation is a federation of some sixty national associations or councils 
concerned with Christian education. Dating from the first World Sunday 
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School Convention held in London in 1889, it adopted the principle 
of federation in 1924. It provides a world-fellowship, a sharing of 
experience and resources, and a means of extending aid where aid is 
needed ; but aid is given only upon invitation, and the right of the 
churches in each country to determine their own policies of Christian 
education is unquestioned. Within the limits of its function, the 
WCCESSA co-operates with the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. Both the Division of Christian Educ- 
ation and the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the USA are among its constituent members. 
Regional co-operation is encouraged ; among recent projects have been 
a European Sunday School Convention at Wuppertal, Germany, 
July 10-13, 1954, with thirteen hundred delegates from every country 
in Europe except those under Communist control; the production of 
curriculum materials by a Latin-American conference; an All-India 
curriculum conference shared in by delegates from Pakistan and Ceylon ; 
and an African curriculum conference this year in which twelve countries 
south of the Sahara will be represented. The last World Convention 
of Christian Education was held at Toronto in 1950, with five thousand 
delegates ; the next will be held in Japan in 1958. 

Much of the contribution of Christian education to the development 
of an international ethos and a just world order is indirect and at long 
range. Like all sound education, Christian education is more than 
propaganda and is not always tied to impending action. It is an instru- 
ment of the churches for Christian nurture and evangelism and for the 
upbuilding of intelligent faith, aware of the full content of Christian 
revelation and its meaning for human life and duty. 

It is a fact of great significance that the eighty-five years since 1870 
have been marked by interest and activity in the translation of the Bible 
that are without parallel except in the ninety-five years between the 
work of Erasmus, Luther and Tyndale (1516-1535) and the publication 
of the King James Version in 1611. Examples are the Zurich Bible 
(1931), the New Dutch translation (1951), and the Revised Standard 
Version (1952), to name only a few out of many. The United Bible 
Societies are publishing an admirable quarterly for the assistance of 
Bible translators in all lands. The Pope has authorised Catholic scholars 
to make translations of the Scriptures from the original Hebrew and 
Greek. It is a good providence of God that has afforded the wealth of 
archaeological and manuscript discoveries in these years, and has led 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews alike to renewed study of the Scriptures 
ard to revision of the older translations in the light of what we now 
know concerning the ancient text and its meaning. Among laymen 
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there is a resurgence of interest in the Bible, and among ministers and 
scholars a new emphasis upon biblical theology and upon the central 
place of Jesus Christ, the Word who “became flesh and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth.” 

Much can be done, and is being done, by incorporating into the 
curricula of on-going Christian education ample material upon those 
rights and duties which are the concern of the Commission of the Chur- 
ches on International Affairs. Much may be gained from studies under- 
taken by biblical scholars, theologians, and Christian statesmen and 
men of affairs, concerning the principles underlying a sound inter- 
national ethos. But more is needed. Ways must be found to channel the 
Commission’s concerns clearly and promptly to adult groups in local 
churches for study and discussion, in the interest of the formation of 
widespread and enlightened Christian public opinion. Many of these 
concerns are matters in which time is an important factor; and too 
great a time-lag may result in the issue being passed over by the group 
or dealt with in perfunctory fashion because the time for action seems 
to be past. 

One of the aims of the CCIA is “to encourage in each country and 
area and in each church represented in the parent bodies the formation 
of organisms through which the consciences of Christians may be stirred 
and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of nations.”’ Such 
organisms are not lacking — I think, for example, of some which con- 
cern me personally: the Department of International Affairs in the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA., the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches, the Social 
Action Committee of the local Congregational Church of which I am 
a member. It is not in criticism, but rather in appreciation, of what is 
being done, that I express the conviction that we need many more such 
organisms in the form of adult groups within local churches, that the 
forces of Christian education should be deeply interested in them, and 
that here is one of the areas where the forces of Christian education and 
those of Christian social action should co-operate fully to eliminate 
time-lag and to devise effective procedures —- whether these be called 
“education” or “action” does not really matter. Local Christian chur- 
ches everywhere should encourage adult groups for study and dis- 
cussion “through which the consciences of Christians may be stirred 
and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of nations.” 
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THE SOUTH PACIFIC : 
MEETING PLACE OF NATIONS 


by 
H. F. E. WHITLAM 


In that large area of ocean commonly known as the South Pacific 
there is a regional international welfare organisation at work whose 
activities cover nearly all the Island Groups of the Pacific. This is the 
South Pacific Commission, consisting of representatives of the nations 
which are responsible for administration of the Islands, namely, Aus- 
tralia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. The Islands administered aggregate 
379,000 square miles ; they extend from West New Guinea to French 
Oceania and Pitcairn in the East and from the Marianas and Guam in 
the North to New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands in the South. The 
Islands’ peoples number in all over three and one-third millions ; they 


are of differing ethnic origins and are the inheritors of differing cultures. 
The self-governing Kingdom of Tonga has voluntarily joined in some 
of the Commission’s activities. 


The activities of the administering nations in the Islands present an 
impressive picture of modern colonial administration. That system was 
well described by the distinguished President of the CCIA, Professor 
Baron van Asbeck, when, addressing the International Law Conference 
in London in 1953, he said, “modern colonial administration consists 
in the most human, moral and social, and responsible task of strengthen- 
ing the abilities and of developing all the faculties of non-self-governing 
peoples, of nation-building on the firm foundations of stable economic 
life, social cohesion, technical and educational advancement, and the 
rule of law.””! 

Coming from Professor van Asbeck, whose experience as a member 
of the Permanent Commission on Mandates under the League of Nations 
extended over many years, that statement is to be treated as of authorit- 
ative importance. Indeed, it is an authentic expression of the funda- 
mental principle upon which modern colonial administration is based 


1 Transactions of the Grotius Society, London; Vol. 39, International Law and 
Colonial Administration, pp. 5-37, at p. 5. 
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the principle of the “sacred trust of civilisation” which received 
positive international recognition in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations in a limited relation and has, in the Charter of the United 
Nations, become an obligation applying to all territories under colonial 
administration. Consequently, in the administration of the Islands of 
the South Pacific that obligation is basic and sets the pattern for all 
the nations concerned. 

Fulfilment of the tasks involved can only be regarded as a long-term 
problem, and achievements can only be measured in that light. But it 
is of first importance that there should be a proper delineation of object- 
ives for which administrations are to work, and in this article only 
some slight indications of these can be given. 

The latest published report (1955) of the United Nations Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories reveals distinctly 
the unfolding of ideas concerning administrative policy. In that docu- 
ment, in addition to the customary account of social, educational and 
economic conditions, there is a special report on social conditions which 
contains a specific statement on principles of policy and detailed object- 
ives. From the point of view of Christian opinion, the following are 
particularly significant : 

“Social development is not only determined by increased goods and 


by improved public services. It must take full account of spiritual 
needs.” 


“(The Committee) holds that social policy in the non-self-governing 
Territories should be designed : 


(d) To seek means by which the moral and civic consciousness and 
responsibility of the peoples will be developed so that they will 
take an increasing share in the conduct of their own affairs and, 
to an increasing extent, form and direct their own social pro- 
grammes in harmony with universal ideals of human betterment 
and their own cultural characteristics ; 


To develop the family so that as a basic social unit it will contri- 
bute effectively to the welfare of its members and to meeting the 
needs of the local and territorial community 


Each of the six nations referred to supplies information to this United 
Nations Committee. As well, Australia, New Zealand and the United 
States, which administer some of the Islands under the International 
Trusteeship system, make reports to the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations ; these cover political, economic, social and educational 
advancement and other matters as required by the Charter. 
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The South Pacific Commission is a co-ordinating instrument in the 
scheme of responsibilities that the participating nations bear in relation 
to the peoples of this area. It was established in 1948 by the six Govern- 
ments to be a regional advisory body, to recommend to them means 
for furthering the economic and social welfare of the Islands’ peoples, 
and to promote joint studies of common problems. It consists of two 
members appointed by each of the six governments. There are two 
important auxiliaries to the Commission — the Research Council and 
the South Pacific Conference. 

The Research Council meets each year and consists of persons 
appointed by the Commission who are selected for their special know- 
ledge of the questions with which the Commission is concerned and 
the problem of the territories in these fields. The South Pacific Con- 
ference meets at intervals not exceeding three years and consists of 
delegates from the local inhabitants of the territories, who may be 
accompanied by advisers. Two such conferences have been held and 
a third conference has been convened for the current year. The Con- 
ference has proved to be a particularly enlightened and progressive step, 
for the two meetings that have been held have demonstrated that today’s 
generation of Island peoples is developing a modern outlook and has 
a confident approach to its problems. These peoples have shown them- 
selves to be understanding in relation to the Commission’s activities 
and their discussions have yielded clearly-defined recommendations as 
regards such matters as marketing problems, development of resources, 
population trends, health education, women’s organisations and “‘what 
should a child have been taught by the time it leaves school ?” 

It is obvious, even from the foregoing condensed account, that this 
creative corporate enterprise of the nations is directed to the growth of 
a true relationship of partnership and co-operation. As such, the enter- 
prise inevitably attracts the active interest of the Christian community. 
Christian Missions at work in the Islands have established, and are 
maintaining, high traditions of service, and in appropriate directions 
and where feasible, they supplement in their own field the activities of 
governments. Another form of ecumenical initiative rests primarily 
with the CCIA; the continuous presence at United Nations Head- 
quarters of one or more members of the CCIA staff as observers and 
consultants assures that thoroughly informed Christian opinion is 
brought to bear upon relevant issues as they arise in the Trusteeship 
Council or the General Assembly or its Committees. In such ways, the 
Christian community can help nations to bring the fulfilment of their 
responsibilities in the South Pacific into greater harmony with Christian 
principle. 
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